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LLOYD’S 
CAMERA SALE. 


These Cameras and Sundries are new (not 
shop-worn), are ’99 construction, with the latest 
Bausch & Lomb guaranteed lenses, are reliable 
and fully warranted, and we immediately refund 
you your money if not entirely satisfactory. 


$20 Cycle Poco $11.20. 


A strictly high-grade Camera. Fitted 
with Bausch & Lomb Rapid Rectilinear 
' Lens and Unicum Shutter. Morocco 
grain leather, with leather handle. 
Finished in best possible manner, strong 
and rigid, light in weight, compact, serviceable, brass 
trimmings. It has spring actuated ground glass screen, 
rising front and two tripod plates. Picture 4x5, for 
films or glass plates. Sold everywhere last season for 
$20.00, we open our spring sale by 
offering the first loo at . . . . . "; 1.20. 


Ray Tourist 
or Cycle Folding Camera. 


Picture 4 x 5, polished mahogany case, cover- 
ing of fine seal grain leather, reversible view finder, 
brass top. Compact, weight 28 oz. All parts 
are simple, strong, handsome and durable. . Last 
year’s price $16.00. We offer 50 at this sale for *9.60. 


$5.00 Poco Camera. 


Picture 4 x §, covered with fine morocco grain leather, fixed 
focus lens, time and instantaneous Rochester shutter, and two 
brilliant view finders, also double plate holder ¢ 
included. Advertised price $5.00, our Sale Price 2.7 


Lloyd’s Developing and Printing Outfit. 


This standard outfit contains 3 composition trays, 1 printing frame, 1 fine 
metal Red Lamp (warranted), 1 bottle Rayon toning and fixing solution, 
2 pkgs. Trenol developing powders, 2 doz. Solio paper, 1 pkg. hyposulphite 
of soda, 2 oz. graduate, 1 complete 32-page instruction $ 
book. Worst @3.0n, Gur peies... . 2 -2'e 2 0 to Be . 

+ J 4 4 . 
for all Cameras, the most 
Lloyd Ss Sliding Tripod, practical, serviceable tri- 
od on the market. Made of spruce and has best metal heads. 30 
Desiees sell this for $1.75, our Special Price at this Sale. . . Cc. 






































Rav Tourist. 


































ORDER BY MAIL, The prices can only be procured of us. Wewill 
ship goods on the same day your order is received. Send cash with order. 


ANDREW J. LLOYD & CO., 323 wasitiorron St. Boston, Mass. 


Lloyd’s Photographic Encyclopedia, an Art Book of 300 pages, all about 
ghetegreghy in ail its branches, finely illustrated, sent for ten 2c. stamps. 














COMPANION. 
ANP JOLEWILD 


Personally Supervised and Managed by 
'  -Fohn M. Dick, B. D., 
OF O §. of Boston. 


EIGHTH SEASON. 
Opens, June 23. Closes, Sept. 15. 


MAY 18, 1899. 









WIGWAM HILL, MANHANNOCK ISLAND, 
LAKE WINNEPESAUKEE, N.H. 
(WHITE MOUNTAINS.) 


An Outing That Appeals to Boys. 
Commends Itself to Intelligent Parents. 


ATTRACTIONS. 


Od 
Tent Life, 
Boating, 
Canoeing, 
Cruising, Fishing, 
Swimming, 
Mountain Coach- 
ing and Climbing, 
Athletics, 
Aquatics, Tennis, 
Tether-Ball, 
Basket-Ball, 
Baseball. 





Full Tutoring 
Department. 
(OptionSl. ) CARNIVAL OF BOATS, 1898. 





Elaborate equipment partially the gifts of wealthy gentlemen, to 
make possible and permanent an ideal summer home for their sons. 

College-bred men of robust Christian character lead the various 
departments of camp life. A Resident Camp Physician. 


“Tdlewild” is commended by Age limit .- et a be el a veo Re as. 
Hon. CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW. Number limit . . .« « «+ «+ 50 boys. 
Pres. TIMOTHY DWIGHT, Yale. Present anna’ += e e 411 boys. 
Hon. 0. VINCENT COFFIN, Ex.-Gov. Conn. ies ndaitias: taetih tein mci Geneseo 

w oe oe 50. 

Rev. GEO. W. SHINN, D. D., Newton, Mass. SO laa le a Se 110.00 
Rev. A. H. PLUMB, D. D., Boston. Oe ee ae 60.00 
And parents of 475 boy campers of past years.|2 weeks «© + + + «© «© «# «@ 30.00 


Parents or Guardians must submit satisfactory references as to 
character and standing of a boy before he will be accepted. 


For 32-Page Illustrated Booklet Send 2-cent Stamp to 
Mr. Dick, Box 62, Back Bay, Boston. 
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CARTER'S 


Photolibrary 


PASTE 


So Does Your Stationer and 
Your Druggist. 







It is a pure white paste for general home 
use, for scrap books, tissue flowers and 
mounting photographs. 


It sticks, it sticks quickly, and what it sticks 
stays stuck. It is pleasant to handle, clean, sweet and 
wholesome. It looks good and is just as good as it looks. 


No home should be without it— 5c. for a 2-0z. tube. 


Trial Tube Free 


Jor the name of a grocer who hasn't it and 2-ct. stamp to pay postage. 


THE CARTER’S INK CO., Boston, Mass. yy 
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House a 
Cleaning— «« 


CELLAR TO GARRET 
—can be thoroughly ac- 
complished by the least 
expenditure of labor and in 


the shortest time by the aid of hy 
eg 
f 


Hersom’s 


Italian 


Sapone. 


‘This Great Cleaner is used 
in thousands of New England 
homes for washing clothes, 
dishes, pots, pans, win- _--2 
dows, woodwork, etc. Aa 

Use it once and you'll 
use it always. 

Be sure your grocer sells 
you Hersom’s Italian Sapone ; 
each 12-cent package contains a 
glassware 


PRESENT. 


We give Premiums for SAapone Wrappers; 
send for Premium List, Free. 


THOMAS HERSOM & CO., 


New Bedford, Mass. 
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HE house consis- 

ted of a kitchen 

and a “t’other 
room.”” The kitchen, 
the newer part, was 
sheathed with vertical 
boards. ‘“T’other 
room” was of logs. 
The chinks between 
the logs had been filled 
with clay, but year by year the clay had dried 
and loosened, and successive generations of 
Daltons had utilized detached “chunks’’ of it 
in bringing chickens and pigs to a scampering 
sense of their superfluousness, until now 
summer breeze or winter blast swept through 
unhindered. 

There were eight corners in the two rooms, 
in seven of which were beds; and, when one 
reflects that upon occasion each bed might have 
its complement of occupants, the providence 
that had accomplished such complete ventila- 
tion seems wise and far-seeing. 

At five o’clock on a chilly October morning 
a coffee-pot and a frying-pan were balanced 
among the blazing logs in the kitchen fireplace, 
and the corn pone in its skillet was covered up 
in the hot ashes. The occupants of the kitchen 
beds and of some of those in “‘t’other room” 
were ready for breakfast when Mrs. Dalton 
went to the open door between the two rooms 
and said, mildly: 

“Wash, if youim to get married to-day, it’s 
time you was a-gettin’ up.”’ 

“Is he a-thinkin’ of gettin’ married to-day ?” 
asked her husband, who was putting on his 
shoes in front of the fire. 

“That’s the calculation. He got his license 
yesterday ; they’re going to Asheville to see the 
circus.” 

“Washington,’’ the father called, “be you 
a-goin’ to take your mule to Asheville 
to-day ?”’ 

“That's what I was aimin’ to do.” The 
bridegroom came out into the kitchen in his 
shirt-sleeves, with his shoes in his hand. 
“Was you wantin’ to use her?’ 

“T was calculatin’ to haul wood to-day; you 
reckon to-morrow wouldn’t do just as well for 
your purpose?” 

“ *T would, ’’—stretching and laying horizontal 
palms upon the ceiling,—**but the circus won’t 
wait ; that’s the difficulty.” 

“‘La me, father,’ said Mrs. Dalton, “‘there’s 
awhole day to-morrow that aint touched yet. 
We can get along to-day without the wood; 
the children can tote brush.” 

“I won’t be home till to-morrow evening. I 
aim to stay overnight in Asheville.” 

“You g’long and get married, Wash,”’ said 
his mother, indulgently ; ‘“‘we’ll manage without 
the wood.” 

So Wash proceeded with his toilet. He drew 
achair in front of the fire, and leaning forward 
with an elbow on each knee, began to polish 
his shoes. His brother Jeff came stumping in, 
sat down beside him, and put out his feet to 
warm them. 

“How’s them?” he asked, referring to his 
new shoes. 

Wash pinched up the vamp of the shoe 
nearer him, ran a critical finger along the sole, 
scrutinized the heel, set his own shoes forward 
upon the hearth, and said: 

“Trade and give you fifty cents to boot if 
you’ll go out right now and feed the mule.” 

They exchanged without another word; 
only Jeff said chucklingly, as he took his seat 
at the break fast-table : 

“That mule’s done et.” 

“You aim to bring Tennie home with you?” 
said Wash’s mother to him as, having eaten 
his breakfast, he donned a new slouch hat— 
the only article of wearing apparel that he had 
bought for this occasion. 

- “No, I don’t guess I will,” he answered. 

Tennie’s done swept out the cabin and put in 
a table and some fryin’-pans and things and 
laid the fire, so I reckon we'll stop there.” 

Tle went out and, in a few minutes, seated 
on Jenny, his mule, he trotted away. Not 
one of those he had left sitting about the 
breakfast-table in the home he was leaving, 
presumably forever, held an unkind thought of 
him, and yet not one had gone even so far as 
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the door with him to 
wish him well or say 
good-by. Such was 
not their way. 

A half-mile from 
home he left the high- 
way for a woodland 
road, and soon came 
into sight of a weather- 
boarded little house. 

“OQ Wash!” called a voice from behind a| 
clump of button-bush at his side; then he} 
heard the rattle of bars, and knew that Tennie 
had milked and was driving the cows to 
pasture. She came toward him, pushing back 
her calico sunbonnet and revealing a fresh, 
good-natured and comely 
face. 

“La me!” she cried, “I 
didn’t know you’d get to 
go so early; I could have 
been ready a hour ago.”’ 

He only nodded to her, 
although his mild eyes were 
full of kindly greeting. 
They were very near the 
house, and she walked 
along by his side. At the 
barn-yard gate she took up 
a pail of milk she had left 
standing there and carried 
it into the house, steering 
it carefully past her father, 
who stood stiffly in the 
doorway. 

“I won’t be ten minutes, 
Wash,” she called out as 
she disappeared. 

“Tooks like we’re going 
to have a pretty day,”’ said 
the old man, coming out 
and seating himself upon 
the edge of the piazza. 

Wash dismounted and 
came and sat down beside 
him, drawing forward as 
he did soa saddle that lay 
by the door. It formed 
the subject of a short col- 
loquy, and before Tennie 
appeared, although she was 
prompt, a “swap” had been 
negotiated; Wash’s saddle 
lay upon the piazza, and 
Jenny stood recaparisoned 
for her journey. 

Tennie wore a_ white 
sunbonnet, stiff and flaring, 
and bordered with a wide 
and jaunty double ruffle. 
Her gown was a linsey- 
woolsey plaid of her own 
spinning and weaving, and she had thrown 
over her shoulders a shawl also manufactured 
by her own hands and of wool cut from sheep 
of her own raising. Every article of her 
apparel, excepting her shoes, had been fash- 
ioned within the little cabin she was leaving, 
and from the raw material. And yet our bride- | 
elect is not contemporary with our great-grand- | 
mothers, but an end-of-the-nineteenth-century | 
girl, a mountaineer of western North Carolina, | 
where time has almost stood still for generations. 

She gave her lover a “poke of rations/’ as 
he called it, which he fastened to the saddle, 
and then, having assisted her to a seat upon | 
Jenny’s back, mounted before her, and they | 
rode away. The mule set off upon so brisk a | 
trot that the crisp, frost-rimmed sedges still | 
crackled under her feet when, three miles | 
farther on, she turned out of the road into the 
open field that surrounded the preacher’s 














preacher’s wife, and the preacher was putting 
on his coat as a concession to the ministerial 
function he was about to celebrate. 

The bridegroom took off his hat, and, with 
hands a-tandem, measured off its rim while his 
mild eyes scanned the log walls in search of a 
place to hang it; for the preacher’s hat, 
discolored, dilapidated, and generally forlorn, 
occupied the only peg there. As its owner 
came forward to remove it, Wash held his own 
up against the logs beside it, remarking: 

“Pretty much the same size; how’ll you 
swap? Try it.”” He handed the new one to 
the preacher, and put on the old one himself. 

The old man fitted the hat on his head, then 
took it off and surveyed it wistfully, smoothing 
his seant locks the while. 

“I’m powerful bad off for a hat,’’ he said, 
“but I don’t guess I can pay you the boot 
you’d want. I aint handlin’ cash this year; 
they’re payin’ me in corn and apples.”’ 

“T’ll give you my hat for yours, you to jine 
me and Tennie for boot.” 

So five minutes afterward Wash resumed 
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passed, and the buglers and the chariots 
| bearing the queens of the ring and trapeze, all 
royally attired in gilded crowns and robes of 
glistening scarlet. 

“Yer she comes, Rildy!’”’ shouted the old 
man, seizing the woman’s hand in childish 
ecstasy ; “‘yer comes the sure-nuff tagger! Oh, 
| lawdy, lawdy, look a thar! ’Rastus can squeeze 
|round more to the front, I reckon, and I'll 
hold Maudie Laurabella on my shoulder. 
Lawdy, it’s a-comin’ now! I’ve seen a right 
smart o’ bear and catamount and coon, but I 
never did see a sure-nuff tagger before!” 
But presently it turned out that what the 
| man had taken for a live tiger was nothing but 
|a picture of one on the outside of a wagon 
|cover. All the animals were boxed in and 
| concealed from view. 
| “It’s a mighty low-down trick, to cheat 
| people like that, that’s druv forty miles to see 
it,’ said the old man. ‘Puttin’ ’em off witha 
| picture stiddy the sure-nuff varmint.”’ 

Some boys rushing along outside the curb 
| obstructed ’Rastus’s view, and jostled him until 
he began to cry. Suddenly 
a strong pair of arms lifted 
the child and set him upon 
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his journey, poorer by the difference between 


an old slouch hat and a new one, richer by the | 
worth of the bride artlessly mounted behind | 


him. Evidently she disapproved of his latest 
trade, for she said: 
“Now hurry up, Wash!” 


“There’s a whole day to-morrow that aint | 


touched yet, Tennie.” 


“I’m afraid you might take a notion to swap | 


wives with the preacher.” 

“By gracious!’’ exclaimed her husband, and 
whipped Jenny into her paces as if appreciating 
the narrow escape he had made. 

At Asheville, the parade that heralded the 
afternoon performance was in progress, at 
eleven o’clock, and our bridal party was there 
to see. The. denizens of the city looked on 
from second stories, but the country people, 
drawn from farmhouses in river bottoms and 
from log cabins in mountain fastnesses as far 


house. It was a log cabin of one room, | away as forty miles and farther, thronged the 
windowless except for a shuttered hole in the | sidewalks, a picturesquely patched and ragged 
wall; but smoke rose from the crumbling | crowd, as unsophisticated and unlettered, and 
chimney, and the door stood open. | withal as gentle and hospitable as could be 
“Howdy !”’ called the preacher, heartily, and gathered from under the Stars and Stripes. 
“Howdy!” responded Tennie; but Wash said | They were of every age and size and color, yet 
nothing. He was fumbling in his pocket for | were they all, in seeming, but children at a 
his. marriage license. He found it, presented | show. 
it, and let it speak for him; then he descended, ig family, fairly representative of the throng, 
helped Tennie to alight, tied the mule to the | —anold man, his young wife and two children, 
low-hanging branches of an apple-tree, turned | —were holding to a telephone pole at the 
and entered the cabin without a word. Tennie| curbing to keep from being thrust into the 
was seated before the fire talking with the street by the crowd. The piebald ponies had 


a sturdy shoulder. They 
were Washington Dalton’s 
arms and shoulder, and it 
was Tennie who handed 
the mother a square of 
chewing gum. 

The elephant realized the 
family ideals; but when 
the monkey wagon passed, 
with its tantalizing display 
of painted simians disport- 
ing in a painted forest, 
their disappointment could 
hardly be endured. 

“Aint they goin’ to do 
none o’ them tricks that’s 
pictured out?” asked the 
old man. 

“They 
Wash, 
tent.” 

““W hereabouts is the tent 
at?” 

“You can’t get in,” in- 
terrupted Tennie, “without 
a ticket, and they are 
seventy-five cents apiece. 
Wash’s got two.”’ 

“Rildy,”’— the old man 
gesticulated dramatically, 
—“I done hauled you all 
forty-odd miles for noth- 
ing.”’ 

“‘Where are you from?” 
asked Wash. 

“Out Madison County 
way.” 

“We-all done come that 
way, too; when did you 
leave ?’”’ ‘ 

“Yesterday evening. We 
druv over in a top wagon 
and slept in it as snug as 
bears. How did you-uns travel?” 

“A muleback.”’ 

At the next corner the old man halted, gazed 
wistfully for a moment after the procession, 
then turned his little company into the narrow 
| cross-street. 
| “My team’s out yer a little bit,” he said in 
| dejected tones. 

Wash looked up at the court-house clock. 
There was time to spare before the perform- 
ance, so he and Tennie followed their new 
acquaintances. 

The team proved to be two tired-looking 
horses attached to a “mountain schooner’’ by a 
tackling constructed piecemeal, as exigencies 
had demanded, of odd lengths of chain, rope, 
strap or rags—anything that would serve to 
| attach the power to the weight. 

“Mighty nigh played out,’ said 
laying a hand upon the nearer horse. 
Their owner’s reply seemed uncourteously 
| irrelevant. Coming close to Wash, his lean 
| old figure bent into a bow, his head facetiously 
aslant and. his faded eyes alight with the joy of 
a suddenly conceived solution of his difficulties, 
he demanded : 
“Jes’ show me them tickets!” 
They were laid upon his palm, where he 
moved them about reflectively with an unsteady 
finger. 
“Seventy-five cents, you said?” 
Wash assented. 
“And one will let you into the circus?” 


answered 
it’s in the 


are,”’ 
* but 


Wash, 
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“Two and a half of them for your family; 
they wouldn’t charge for the baby.” 

Keeping his eyes on the tickets, he walked 
back and confronted Rildy, who had got into the 
wagon with the children. 

“You reckon we couldn’t walk back home, 
Rildy? We could travel tol’able slow ; we could 
camp out two nights, or three maybe, stiddy one. 
We could take turns totin’ Maudie Laurabella, 
and maybe the neighbors goin’ home would give 
us a lift now and then.” 

“Looks like we-all ought to see the circus,” 
she answered; “‘we’ve come so fur—and maybe 
*Rastus won't never get another chance.”’ 

“I’m plum sure J won't never get another 
chance, Rildy; it’s goin’ to cost a heap to keep 
them horses through the winter, and if I can 
find a customer I'll sell the whole layout and 
take some’of the money and go to the circus!” 

Promptly Wash started upon a critical circuit 
of the “layout,” completing which, he inquired: 
*‘How’ll you trade for my mule?’ 

“Give me your mule and saddle and twenty 
dollars, and you can take the whole rig.”’ 

“Wait on me while I feteh her.” Wash 
started off. Rildy had already begun to pack up. 
Holding up a coarse blanket, she said: 

“We can tie the camping truck in yer, and we 
can fasten it to the saddle and take turns riding.” 

In their eagerness they were regarding the 
bargain as effected, although they had not seen 
ihe mule; so when Wash returned, the swap was 
accomplished without haggling, and the old man 
tethered the mule and led his family away, 
chuckling childishly. 

Wash and Tennie, sitting in the mouth of the 
tunnel-like wagon-top, inventoried their new 
possessions. 

“If 1 could make a few more such trades, 
Tennie,” he said, ““we could buy a farm before 
we’re much older. Nary one of them horses 
aint as you may say old; all they want is to be 
fed up and rested a bit, and a little fixing up will 
make the wagon as good as new. But I can’t 
buy no more tickets, Tennie.’”’ He took out a 
tin tobacco box which did duty as a pocketbook 
and examined its contents. ‘No, siree, Ten- 
nessee! I’ve only just got enough to buy some 
extra fodder and to take us riding in one of them 
cars that’s running without nothing on earth to 
push or to pull ’em, and then I'll have to spend 
something to find out where pap's kinfolks is 
a-living at. ‘They’ll keep us all night sure, but 
I don’t guess they’ll recollect me. I’m sorry, 
Tenn, but then 1 don’t guess there’s much more 
cireus in the tent than there is in them pictures.’ 

“No,” answered his bride, determined to make 
the best of a great disappointment; “and for 
studyin’ varmints it’s a heap better to have ’em 
standin’ still than to have ’em a-tearin’ round. 
Wild critters is dangerous, anyway. They might 
have got after us and et us up, and then where’d 
we be?”’ 

“And the cabin swept out and the fire laid, 
too.’’ 

“We'll go and look at the pictures some more, 
Wash; and we'll go right now, so that we'll 
have time to see the stores, too."’ 

“Shucks, Tennie! There's a whole day 
to-morrow that aint touched yet.” 

Having acted upon this, the family motto, 
which the horses, at least, were the better for, 
the gathering dusk of the next afternoon found 
them but twelve miles advanced upon the 
homeward way. ‘The horses were trotting 
willingly along over an undulating road that 
skirted a range of wooded hills at their left, 
while to the right, unbroken save by its 
intersecting branch, lay the shadowed valley. 

“What’s that? a catamount?” Tennie shoved 
back her sunbonnet to catch more clearly a faint 
cry that came from the woods a few rods farther 
on. Wash slowed his team and leaned forward. 

“It’s a child!”’ he said. “Take notice to the 
team,” he whispered irrelevantly; “they’re no 
old hacks; they’ve got a heap o’ spirit in ’em. 
Tell you, Tennie, we made a powerful good 
trade; that mule is in good condition, but she’s a 
old one; she’ll be mighty no-’count in a year or 
two.” 

The cry of the fretful child was very distinct 
now, and a sudden turn revealed the light of a 
camp-fire in the woods on the hillside. Then the 
near horse gave a glad whinny of recognition. 

“It’s that family!’’ exclaimed Tennie. ‘And 
there’s Jenny tied to a pine-tree!”’ 

The horses came to a stand and Wash and 
Tennie alighted. Submerged in a sea of misery, 
the campers did not notice their approach. The 
show was over, the price was paid; and tired, 
dispirited, repentant, cross, they had only half 
tried to make themselves comfortable, and had 
not succeeded at all. The fire was low; there 
was no gathered fuel to replenish it, and the old 
man, with pain-drawn features, sat nursing a 
“rising’”’ upon his foot, an old ailment aggravated 
by his long walk. 

The coffee-pot lay on its side, a stream of 
grounds issuing from under its tilted lid, and its 
bottom slowly unsoldering on the hot coals; the 
corn-bread, broken but scarcely tasted, lay upon 
a log. *Rastus, sleepy and obstinate, refused to 
lie down upon the bed of blanketed pine-boughs 
his father had spread for him, and Maudie 
Laurabella wriggled and wailed in her mother’s 
arms and would not be comforted. 

‘So here you be,’’ was Wash’s salutation. 


“Why, howdy, howdy!” exclaimed the old | 
man and his wife, both at once. “Going to | 
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camp? Stop in by; this is as good a place as | 
any. Have some supper.” 

Their spirits rose with the opportunity of | 
being hospitable. The old man forgot his 
“rising’’ and stirred the fire; the baby hushed ; 
the mother rescued and replenished the coffee- 
pot, and curiosity put ’Rastus’s ill-nature to 
flight. 

Washington drew his equipage up into the 
woods, unhitched his horses, let them drink 
from the brook close by, foddered them—Jenny, 
too, for she had been neglected in the general 
despondency—and tethered them for the night. 

With a glad ejaculation, ’Rastus climbed into 
the wagon, dragged his blanket after him, and 
promptly went to sleep upon it. Maudie Laura- 
bella signified her willingness to lie down beside 
him, and in three minutes forgot her woes; and 
then the adults gave themselves up to the 
campers’ good cheer. Wash foraged for fuel, 
and soon a roaring fire was leaping toward the 
stars. Tennie added to Rildy’s viands some 
that she had purchased in Asheville for her first 
housekeeping experiments, and for two hours 
they plied their modest culinary arts and 
surrendered themselves to the pleasures of their 
unexacting appetites. Then Tennie and Rildy 
crept in beside the children; the two men lay 
down before the fire upon ’Rastus’s discarded 
bed, and then all slept as soundly as if protected 
by bolts and bars. 

Wash and Tennie were first to waken in the 
morning. They fed the animals and started up 
the fire again, and still the old man slept. “He 
was mighty nigh played out,” said Wash. “I 
reckon he’d walked most of the way and let 
Rildy and the children ride.” 

“She was all wore out, too,” said Tennie. 
“Joltin’ along amuleback aint as easy as ridin’ 
in a top-wagon, specially when there's children 
and truck to look after."’ 

“T made a mighty good bargain to begin our 
married life with, eh, Tennessee?’ Wash 
slapped her shoulder, but she did not smile; she 
only looked pitifully at the old man. Then she 
went behind the wagon and, raising one end of 
the flap, peered in at the sleeping trio. Wash 
had followed her. 

“They’ve got thirty miles to go yet,”’ she said. 
“They can’t do it, Wash.” 

“It was a fair swap, Tennie. I didn’t pull no 
wool over his eyes.” 

“I know it, Wash; but then he’s such a old 
somebody ; he aint got any more what you may 
call judgment than a baby.” 

Again her husband inspected the wagon 
closely. “It’s a heap better than I thought it 
was,” he said. “It’s mighty nigh as good as 
new.” 

They returned to the fire. The old man had 
awakened. He rose stiffly, accosted them 
pleasantly, and with a hand on his back, limped 
away to awake Rildy. 

Our bridal party watched. him gravely. 

“I'd rather,” said Tennie, “I’d rather start 








N American has 
A much to learn | 
and many odd 
phases of life to which to become habituated, 


before he “gets the hang of things’ in the 
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out right poor, Wash, than to make money off of 
old somebodies like that.” 

Wash did not answer; he began to replenish 
the fire. Good feeling prevailed, but breakfast was 
less jovial than supper had been. When Wash 
went for the horses Tennie got into the wagon 
and began to stow away the remnants of her 
purchases. The old man kept close behind the 
young one, and watched the process of “hitching 
up” with eyes dim with wistfulness. He went 
and laid a trembling hand upon the nearer horse. 

“This one’s Jack,” he said. “Don’t you 
never go to urgin’ him beyond his strength ; he’ll 
do all he’s able to without ary touch of the 
whip.”’ Then he took to stroking Jack’s muzzle, 
saying meanwhile, ‘T’other one’s Tom; he’s a 
willin’ ereetur, too.” 

Wash was silent. He seemed to be adjusting 
with extreme care his miscellaneous makeshifts 
of harness. At last he came and stood by Tom’s 
head. He pulled a cockle-bur out of his mane, 
he even lifted his forelock away from his eyes, 
and as he did so he said: “Well, daddy, what 
do you say to swapping back again?” ~ 

The old man stared. Rildy gave a glad cry, 
but Tennie a gladder one, as she promptly 
descended to the ground. 

For a moment the old man stood bewildered. 
Then, groping in his pocket, he said quaveringly : 

“We can’t, Rildy, we can’t do it! I hunted 
up a man in Asheville,”’—he raised his dim eyes 
to Wash’s face,—‘‘a man that I’ve owed nine 
dollars to for five years, and I paid him; and 
Rildy bought the children some shoes and 
clothes and things, and this is all there’s left out 
of that twenty dollars.” He held out a few 
silver coins upon his palm. 

Wash turned a puzzled look upon Tennie, but 
she met it with clear, unwavering eyes. 

With a slow, sidewise smile, he laid a hand 
upon her shoulder, guided her toward the mule, 
and gallantly gave her his hand to mount from. 
Then he handed up to her her Asheville 
purchases. 

“Well, daddy,’’ he said, “I like my mule right 
smart after all, and if you say so we'll swap 
even. You keep your team and rig; before 
you're a day older you’ll be glad you've got it. 
Good day to you-all,” and he turned Jenny’s 
head toward the road. 

Rildy was quicker to comprehend the situation 
than the old man was, and snatching the money 
from his hand, she ran down the slope and held 
the coins toward them breathlessly. 

“No, I reckon not,” said Wash. “’Twas a 
fair swap, you know; besides, you'll need 
something to buy fodder and things with.’’ Then 
he started Jenny into a smart pace and Tennie 
told back a good-by. 

They had travelled a mile before either spoke. 
Then Wash looked over his shoulder and said: 

“Tennie, that’s the measliest trade I ever did 
make; don’t you go to giving me away when we 
get home.” 

- “No, Wash,” she replied, ‘*l never will.” 





increasing our  busi- 
ness we have been 
experimenting with a 
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highways, — scene of the more recent bloody 
engagements,—I reached the plantation next 
day, without incident worth recording. Indeed, 
I met but few natives abroad, for the day was 
wet, and for Manila very cold. 

No one was about the boiler shed as | 
approached. Miguel was at his hut, for although 
the distance was half a league, I could hear the 
chuy, chug of his rice mortar. His native wife 








“ARE YOU HURT, SIR?”’ 


was at work pounding out their paddy crop. 
Heavy fog lay on the great swamp below the 
shed, and I could hear the alligators grunting 
down there. 

The sodden heaps of abuca shuck around the 
shed were sprouting with mushrooms, and several 
of the odd brown native rats rose on their long 
hind legs, to peep at me, as I unlocked the door. 
| There had been so much wet weather that every- 
| thing was mold and rust within. All ironwork 
| rusts quickly in this climate. Having left in 
| haste we had not properly covered or coated the 

engine with oil. 1 now bethought myself to 
remedy this oversight at once, since a few weeks 
| of neglect may ruin valuable machinery here. 

A tier of our wood fuel still remained in the 
‘shed, and as a preliminary, to dry off the wet, I 
filled the boiler with water from the tank and 
| kindled a fire in the furnace. 

The fire was soon crackling cheerfully, for the 
| fuel had been kept fairly dry. I stood and 
watched the steam pressure—as indicated by the 
| dial gage—mount slowly from five to ten and 
| twenty pounds, then, incidentally, I tried the 
| “pop off ” to see if it would work. It was rusted 
; and stuck. I pulled an empty box forward to 
| stand on while I examined the safety-valve, but 
| had hardly stirred the box, when two snakes 
paniew from beneath it—pretty large snakes, 
|too. It was far from light in the shed, for the 
| door was open only a crack. The snakes ran in 








new steam-power machine for stripping the back of the boiler. I was afraid they might be 
hemp fibre. The boiler and engine—a small one | venomous. There are two or three “bad snakes” 


Philippines. | of four-horse power—are at the foot of the hilly 


Among other novelties he will make the| hemp-fields. These border a long, wide swamp | 


acquaintance of the great-grandfather of man-| through the impassable jungles of which mean- 
kind,—according to the evolutionists,—in the | ders a sluggish tributary of the Pasig River. 
person of a little owl-faced, big-eyed creature,| To shelter the engine and fibre machine from 
with long, slender fingers and toes, called by the | the weather, a shed of corrugated iron was put 
Tagals a mayou, and by the scientific professors up and painted white to radiate the rays of the 
the tarsius. Also he must come to know a| tropical sun. The structure is thirty-five feet in 
long-tailed, green monkey, called a chonyo, that | length by sixteen in width, and as some of the 
does great mischief in the corn and sweet potato | native laborers are apt to steal the tools, and so 
plantations. When hunting in the jungle, he | forth, we found it economical to provide the door 
will learn to recognize a tamarau “tunnel’’— | with a spring lock. There are no windows, and 
and keep out of it, as otherwise he will stand a| that part of the shed containing the boiler is 
good chance of being run over, incontinently, by | quite dark. There is a loft there just above 
a panicky little dwarf buffalo. one’s head with a loose floor, where we put 
When selecting a plantation, he will do well | broken tools, hemp poles, iron rods and other 
to inquire whether the district is infested by the | Spare gear. 
babui, the wild hog of these islands, which,| During August we ran the machine continu- 
when numerous, makes all agriculture impossible, | ously, until the uncertainties of Aguinaldo’s 
and also about another devastator of gardens, | leadership began. The vagaries of this insular 
the kalony. Concerning this animal, I shall| patriot were past predicting. Filipino bush- 
have more to say, presently. whackers threatened us, so making everything 
In fact, our fellow-countrymen will find that | as snug as possible, Sefior Emilio and I left all 





| in Luzon. 

Throwing open the furnace door to get more 
| light, 1 took the furnace poker, an iron rod about 
six feet long, and began prodding to drive them 
out. One started out immediately—a yellow, 
spotted snake—and headed for the outer door. | 
sprang to strike at it with the rod, as it ran. It 
gained the door, but I whacked it about a foot 
from its tail, whereat it thrashed back at me, 
to strike with its fangs. I broke its neck, 
however, with another blow and threw it out, 
swinging the door back as I turned to find the 
other snake. 

But either a gust of wind from outside, or the 
draught of air, caused by the open door of the 
furnace, made the outer door swing to, with 
sufficient force to catch and spring the lock. 
The instant I heard it click, I remembered that 
I had left the key in the lock outside, and realized 
that I had now foolishly got myself locked into 
| the shed. 
| Not a pleasant predicament, for there was the 
other snake behind the boiler; and then there 





life—whether human, animal or vegetable—is on | in charge of Miguel, our native foreman, of | was, besides, the rusted “pop off’ to dea! ith 
quite a different key in Luzon. To illustrate the | whose fidelity we were assured, and went to and that at once, for a glance at the gage show ed 


surprises in store for him, I will recount a. bit of 


my Own experience at a hemp plantation, a few 
leagues out of Manila. 

1 hope my patriotism will not be questioned if 
I say that I took up this hemp farm in company 
with a young Spaniard who came into possession | 
of it after the death of his father; for although, | 
theoretically, a Spaniard may be an enemy, | 
practically he need not be, and certainly I have 
found Sefior Emilio Arenas a very good friend 
and partner. I doubt not that in time he will 
become an estimable American citizen. 

At present our plantation is small, but there is 
plenty of chance to enlarge. In the hope of | 


Manila to wait for Philippine politics to calm 
down. Trouble was indeed brewing, but General 
Otis carried so steady a hand with the patriots 
in Manila, that no outbreak occurred during the 
autumn, and by Christmas we concluded that 
American authority would prevail without blood- 
shed. There was a week or more of pleasant 
feeling, even the armed bands of Filipinos 
appeared good-humored, and on the twenty-eighth 
of the month, I ventured to ride up to our hemp 
works again. Sefor Emilio meanwhile had gone 
to Hongkong, to put upon the market what fibre 
we had stripped. 

Proceeding on horseback along the raised 


| eighty pounds of steam, with the pointer jumpine 
higher every moment. 

Forgetting the snake for a moment, in the 
urgent need of preventing a boiler explosion, I 
hurriedly closed the furnace door and the draught 
slide to deaden the fire, and of course mace It 
| quite dark inside the shed. Then I jumped on 
| the box to start the “pop off.” It still stuck, but 
|two or three blows from the poker started 't, 
| when with a loud plu-r-r-r-p, a gush of steal 
| spurted up into the roof of the shed. 

The effect of that blast of steam was like black 
| magic! A conjurer’s wand never called forth a 
more startling horde! In an instant, the shed 
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was full of rushing, flapping things that squawked 
horribly and struck me from before and behind! 
Nasty, clammy hands seemed to buffet my face! 
Claws clutched my hair! Teeth chattered in my 
ears! 

To protect my face I threw up my arms, lost 
my balance and fell off the box. Horrid furry 
surfaces rubbed and flapped against my hands. 
Something bit my left wrist and clung there. I 
shook it off by main strength, and struck right 
and left with the fire rod. 

Every moment I hit some flying thing, with 
a soft thud, and they fell all around me, squawk- 
ing, hissing and flapping about underfoot in the 
darkness! 

With every blow of the poker the uproar 
doubled. The whole interior of the shed seemed 
to be alive with madly fluttering pinions, snap- 
ping teeth and hideous, squeaking sounds. 
Regardless now, either of snakes on the floor, or 
overcharged boilers, I lashed out with that rod. 
I knocked everything loose in the shed, and 
brought down upon my head almost everything 
in the loft. In the midst of the racket, the door 
suddenly opened, and there stood Miguel. He 
had seen the smoke of the boiler stack and had 
hastened to the shed. 

The light showed me to be, literally, knee- 
deep among flopping, hissing creatures which 
1 had struck down around me. “Por el 
amor de Dios !—kalong !” exclaimed Miguel. 
“Tiene malo, senor?” (Are you hurt, sir?) 

That was my first introduction to the kalong, 
the “flying foxes,’’ the great fruit-eating vampire 
of the Philippines ; a brown bat as large as a cat 
which gnaws and spoils unlimited quantities of 
fruit in the native gardens. 

Twenty-nine of them, some of which had a 
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fellow cared whether I went to the dogs or not.’’ | any power or influence,” said the squire, “and | wild vagaries of the Hope, which nearly hurled 


And Sam turned back to the shop to put away | yet one misses her at every turn. 


his tools. 
Late that winter Miss Jinny died. The whole 


I can’t think 
of her as dead, somehow.” 
“But she is not dead,’’ said the doctor, smiling. 


| me out of my bunk, sent me on deck to find the 
wind blowing with redoubled fury. As I 
| emerged from the companionway, it seemed for 


village went to the funeral. The squire and the | “She is going about among the angels, putting in | a moment almost as if the wind would literally 


old doctor, two of her best friends, walked home | a drop of balm here and another there—if they | lift my scalp. 


“Poor Jinny was an obscure little soul without ' 


need balm. 
“We do,”’ he added, with dim eyes. 








By Lieut. Robert E. Peary. 


The sea was running furiously, 
}and black walls of water were plunging down 
}upon us as if the very cliffs of the shore had 
broken loose. 

Making a quick rush to the mizzen weather- 
shrouds, as the Hope rolled to windward, I 
caught and clung there, my feet sometimes 
swinging clear of the deck as she leaned to 
leeward, until it seemed as if she were going all 
the way over. As my eyes became accustomed 
to the darkness, I saw that one of the boats had 
been swept away ; hardly had I noted this when 
a huge sea broke out of the darkness upon the 
quarter. 

In an instant the captain, who was standing 
near me, and | were drenched, beaten down, 
half suffocated and stunned by the resistless 
weight of water which fell over the rail upon us; 
yet we clung to the shrouds with all our strength. 

As I cleared my eyes and shook myself free 
from the crashing cataract, I heard a ery from 
the man at the wheel, and looking that way, 
saw that the bear-cage, a heavy plank house in 
which the two bears were confined, had filled 
with water, carried away its lashings, and 
janimed against the wheel, rendering it immov- 
able. The //Jope was falling off broadside to 


N the course of my various Arctic voyages I | typical steam sealers, of medium size, of three | the furious seas. 
y 


have encountered three furious, although hundred and seven tons net. She was full bark- 
in Davis | rigged, with an unusually large jib and single | myself was the same, but the angle of the cabin 


fortunately short-lived, storms 
Strait—one in the Eagle in October, 1886, one in 
the Hope in September, 1896, and another in| 


the same ship, with the great meteorite on | 


topsails with patent reefing gear. Her boiler 
and engines, of some eighty nominal horse-power, 
were located between the mainmast and mizzen, 
and communicated their power to a propeller, 


spread of wing of fully five feet, lay gasping and | board, in September, 1897. The first and last 


The instant instinct of both the captain and 
| skylight was in his way, while I ‘had a clear 
| road ; and throwing myself headlong across the 
| slanting deck, shoulder and hands met the corner 


of the cage together. 1 felt it quiver under my 





snapping where I had knocked them down, and 
we drove out fully as many more from the loft. 
They had come in through the ventilator on the 
roof, and no doubt had found the place a snug, 
comfortable haven during the cold rains. 
Pi 


_ 
lind 








| 
| 


have already been described in “Northward ;” 
the other 1 shall attempt to describe now. 

If we look at the map of North America, we 
see how the expanse of Baffin Bay narrows to | 
the comparatively contracted opening of Davis | 
Strait, between the Greenland coast and the | 
easternmost point of Baftin Land. At the | 


which, when tuned up to a speed of eighty to | impact; another surge with all my strength, and 
ninety revolutions a, minute, would push the) it yielded; and as bears, cage, some tons of 
Hope through smooth water at the rate of about | water and myself went crashing into the lee 
seven and a half knots an hour. With the! scuppers, | heard the rattle of the rudder chains 


| assistance of a fresh breeze, this speed might | and the bur-r-r of the wheel as the helmsman, 


run up to ten knots an hour. | with all the energy of terror, whirled the helm 
A bow graceful in spite of its heavy iron | hard alee. 


| narrowest part, between Cape Dyer and Holstein- sheathing; a wide, roomy quarter-deck and 


1 felt the wild heave and staggering plunge of 


Drops of Balm. 





borg, almost precisely along the Arctic circle, | black ports painted in a white stripe on either | the Hope, followed, however, by no crash of 
the width of the strait is only about one hundred | side gave the ship a trim and warlike appear-| water upon her decks; and a moment later, as I 


miles. In September and October, when the | 


hidden by vines, just where the two| rapidly increasing cold is changing the atmos- | 


M* JINNY lived in a little gray house, 


streets of the village crossed. 


nobody could go anywhere without passing | energetic air transference can restore the balance, | four or five bergs loomed in inky blackness, lay 
Jinny’s house, and one had to run in, if but to | the storms thus generated, rushing southward, | north and northwest past the face of Blaafjeldt. | 


ask how soon the mittens or stockings would | are compressed in the narrows of the strait, and | 
be done. For Miss Jinny did the knitting for | develop an almost indescribable violence. Such | Island, a short, vitreous swell came heaving | heavy line did I go below to put on dry clothes. 


the town. She was a tiny little cripple, and there | was the case in the September hurricane of 1896. | down upon us from the northward, and fortu- | 


she sat in the corner of her cozy room, a bright 


fire in the grate and splendid geraniums in the | a long and unsuccessful struggle with the great | dangerous Parry Rock, for which we were 
windows, a fluffy cape hiding all except her meteorite at Meteorite Island, the Hope had | heading directly, and which would have been 
watchful, beaming face and the busy fingers with | been forced, by the rapid forming of young ice | invisible but for the swell breaking upon it. | 
| and the near approach of the Arctic winter, to | Only the quick starboarding of the helm carried | 
First Laura Barnard lounged in on her way to | retreat to Cape York, and thence south through | us clear. 


their gleaming needles. 


school. 
“T suppose you are making sure of the prize in 


After | 


My summer’s work was nearly done. 


Melville Bay. 
During the forenoon of September 11th, as 


ance. 


| emerged from the seething chaos in the scuppers, 


Baffin Bay was a sea of amber glass, and a| I saw the crest of a giant sea, such as Davis 


Really, | pheric equilibrium so quickly that only the most | narrow band of steely yellow sky, against which | Strait alone can raise before the breath of an 


| Arctic hurricane, hissing away into the gray- 
| green gloom to leeward. Not until I had seen 
As we cleared the western bluffs of Disco | the bear’s cage lashed with turn after turn of 


In connection with this episode a rather 
amusing incident occurred. One of the gentle- 
men of the party came rushing on deck, just 
after the crash, hatless and bootless, and started 
forward. I shouted to him that he had better go 
below again, as everything was all right, and he 
| would only get wet on deck. He followed my 

A little later a light air came to us from the | advice, and | closed the doors of the companion- 
north, and staysails were run up to moderate the | way quickly behind him to keep the cabin from 


nately for us, showed the position of the) 


arithmetic, Lolly?” said Miss Jinny, winding the Hope steamed past the southern shore of | rolling of the Hope, as the swell took her nearly | being deluged. 


some yarn. 
“Bless me! 
Me! A prize!” 


“Why, yes. Miss Way told me she had not a| warm, brown cliffs. ‘Throughout the afternoon, | stomach. 


Disco Island, the sun was gradually forcing its | 


What put that in your head? | way through the clouds, and as we entered Disco | in. 


harbor, it shone brightly on the well-known 


upon the beam. Then the captain and I turned Before I could get away, a lurch of the Hope 

When I awoke, it was from the sudden | forced me to keep my grip on the companionway 
impact of a shelfful of books upon my chest and | for a few moments, and I heard confused sounds 
I realized that the Hope was rolling |as of a violent struggle issuing from below. 


pupil with more ability than Laura Barnard, | too, it warmed the place, late as was the season, | viciously and the wind howling through her | Sliding the top of the companionway and peering 


and your mother told me you were a_ born | into a summer aspect. 
The Barnards have all done it set in the western waters, it did so 


mathematician. 
something in the world.’ 

“Oh, poor mother! She —’ began Laura, 
uneasily. “I suppose the Barnards have good 
brains?” 

“They can do what they choose—if they 
choose,” said Miss Jinny, quietly. 

Laura presently picked up her books and 
hurried off to school. 

“Not the prize, but perhaps not the foot of the 
class,” said Miss Jinny to herself. 


Old Mrs. Barr came in next, paler and thinner | 


than ever, 


“Have you heard from Jim lately?” asked | kaiak models, ivory sledges and dogs, 
| 


Miss Jinny, sympathetically. 

“No; he hasn’t much time to write;’’ said his 
mother, jealously. “He’s risin’ in his work, 
though.” 

“Yes. Promoted last week, I heard. My 
cousin Peters met him one day and they fell 
Into talk. Peters told him he was coming up 
here, and Jim said, ‘Well, if you go to that 


town, just tell my mother you met me. That’s | 


the best woman God ever made, sir; and if I get 
ahead in this world it’s owing to her.’ ” 

“Jim said that?” Mrs. Barr’s face was red 
and her eyes shone. “‘Boys are queer! He’s 
_— so silent I often thought—but I wronged 

n.” 

She soon picked up her basket and hurried 
_ to take the sweet morsel to her heart 

one, 

_\fter that the carpenter stopped for a chat and 
Jinny mentioned that the Popes were hoping 
that he would make a man of their Sam. “They 
omg no man can influence the boy like 
hig old man nodded, pleased. “He’s a tryin’ 

y, Miss Jinny. Rattle-brained! But I’m fond 
of him as if he were my own. I was ready to 
Sive him up, but if the old folks depend on me— 
well, we'll see what can be done.” 

Later that evening she called to Sam as he ran 
past and told him how his master had said he 
felt as though he were his own son and wanted 


to pull him through. 





| 


| 





When at last 


in a flaming crimson sky, the light of 


down through the crack, I could just 
make out the gentleman swaying 





back and forth half-way between 





which poured through the harbor 
entrance and touched the place with 
bits of vivid red. Against this western 
intensity the towering cliffs of Blaaf- 
jeldt stood out in purple silhouette. 
At seven o’clock in the evening the 
Hope was in sailing trim, the mem- 
bers of the party penniless, and their 
bunks filled to overflowing with 
“truckie,” the many interesting curi- 
osities of this country—graceful little 


eider-down muffs, sealskin boots, 
mittens, purses, rugs, slippers, deli- 
cately carved ivory necklaces, rosaries, 











the top and bottom. I opened the 
companionway doors to see what 
was the matter, when he dropped 
like a sounding lead, and landed 
with a crash at the bottom in a 
confused heap, from which issued 
various disconnected and unseemly 
remarks. 

It appeared that in my hurried 
closing of the companionway I had 
caught his coat-tails, and the next 
lurch of the Hope, carrying him 
off his feet, had transformed him 
intoa living pendulum. My opening 
of the companionway had released 














watch -chains, paper- knives, and so 
forth. At half past seven we steamed 
out, with the usual formalities of 


his coat-tails, and gravity had done 
the rest. 
After this life-lines were stretched 


saluting cannon, and headed southwestward | rigging, as I could tell by the deep olian note 
across the strait for Cape Walsingham. | which came down through the mizzen chains just 
Although the Hope did not have the coveted | outside my stateroom. 
meteorite on board, she did carry a goodly assorte| Shortly after midnight, on report of the first 
ment of skins, specimens, skeletons of bear, | officer that a whole gale was blowing, I went on 
reindeer, walrus, narwhal, white whale, denizens | deck with the captain, and found the old craft 
of the Arctic lands and seas destined for the | tearing away at full speed right in the trough of 
American Museum of Natural History in New | the sea, with jib, foretopmast-staysail, maintop- 
York City. In a rude cage, lashed down on | mast- and topgallantmast-staysails and spanker 
the quarter-deck, were two young bears, captured | set, and the wind howling through her rigging 
on the upward voyage, and forward in the fore- | likea thousand demons. The engine was slowed 
peak were tied several Eskimo dogs, also destined | to half speed, the topgallantmast-staysail stowed, 
for the American Museum. and the ship’s head brought up to the wind a bit, 
The master of the Hope was the same Capt. | which eased her very much. 
John Bartlett who had been master of the| I worked my way forward to the companion- | 
Panther with Hayes and Bradford in 1869, and 


| was tangled in the propeller. 


along the deck,—the man at the wheel had been 
lashed for hours to his place, with a preventer- 
line rigged to keep the wheel from being torn 
from his grasp by the battering seas,—and we 
clung to the weather rigging till the gray light of 
dawn began to filter through the tumult. 
Through all this sounded the hoarse roaring 
of the two bears, and from forward, between the 
crashing of the waves on the deck, rose the shrill 
howls of my poor dogs tied in the forepeak. 
Suddenly the engine stopped. What was up 
now? A _ hurried inquiry and investigation 
showed that a rope from the gear of the lost boat 
We could not 
spare the propeller now; it was keeping the 


who had navigated the Kite north in the summer 
of 1895, when she was sent by Mrs. Peary to 


way of the forward cabin, and looked down into | ship’s head to the sea; it must be started at any 
a chaos of trunks, chairs and specimens dashing | cost, and cut or wear away the fouled line. 
wildly back and forth, and learned that every | “Give her all steam!” the order was sent; 


bring me and my two comrades home. Her 
mate, boatswain and crew were typical New- 
foundlanders, every one a character, of whom 
by no means the least important was “Billy” 
Godly, the cook, whose fund of stories was rupted slumbers. 


one was alleged to be in good spirits. I did not 
risk my bones by descending. 
After keeping an eye on the Hope for an hour | 
or so, I returned to my bunk to finish my inter- | 
The barometer had fallen 





and to our intense relief, after a few moments’ 
delay, there ran from stern to stem a wrenching, 
grinding tremor, perceptible above all the shock 
of pounding waves. The propeller had started ; 
then it stopped, started again, stopped once more, 


| inexhaustible, and not always to be entirely | two-tenths more since eight o’clock, but was | then in a labored way, which gradually became 
relied tpon. 
The Hope herself, as perhaps many of my | increasing. 


| 


“Did he say that? I didn’t think the old 


now stationary, and the wind did not seem to be | 


readers may already know, was one’ of the! 


Less than an hour later a series of particularly | 


more easy, went on uninterruptedly. That danger 


| was over. 


As the daylight increased, I saw that the 
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galley and the spare rudder had both been shifted 
and swept into the scuppers; the skeletons of 
narwhal and walrus and bear swept overboard 
or smashed among the débris in the scuppers ; 
the saluting cannon forward unshipped and 
rolling about the forepeak, and much other minor 
havoe wrought. 

At five o’clock in the morning the barometer 
began to rise slowly, and although the wind still 
blew with apparently as much force as ever, the 
character of the seas changed, and then they 
began to subside with the wind. By noon the 
storm had moderated so that the Hope was put 
upon her course, the engine started at full speed, 
and reefed topsails set. 

The forward cabin during the storm had been 
the scene of great excitement, and yet of more or 
less merriment. The fierce spiral rolls and 
plunges of the Hope had carried away every- 
thing between decks, and the occupants of the 
port bunks had been exposed to an intermittent 
deluge of miscellaneous articles. 

Professor ‘Tarr’s powerful personal magnet- 
ism, or the peculiarly favorable position of his 
bunk, exposed him to the bulk of the projectiles, 
and for a time he was a literal illustration of 
Chimmie Fadden’s remark when fortune smiled 
upon him, “that things began coming his way so 
fast, he nearly broke his neck dodging them.” 
First the lamp, in full flame, soared from its 
slings, descended upon the professor, and was 
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promptly extinguished. ‘Then the stove slipped 
from its moorings, and with affectionate warmth 
slid over and attempted to enter his bunk. A 
flock of birdskins, trophies of the summer, 
swooped upon him from between the deck- 
beams, followed like a flight of arrows by the 
laths upon which they had been drying. ‘Then 
the stovepipe lunged for him like a giant harpoon, 
and interspersed among these were trunks, 
chairs, a table and:all the numerous curiosities 
gathered in Godhavn. 

Although it was a wild experience, and long 
to be remembered, few, if any, of the party will 
ever regret the opportunity of adding it to their 
recollections. 

During the afternoon succeeding the wild night 
of the storm, the sea subsided to an animated 
plain of hammered silver, touched here and there 
with the frosting of the whitecaps. A few stray 
icebergs glistened like giant pearls in the brilliant 
sunlight, and the Hope, with lee scuppers to the 
water, raced merrily away for Cape Mercy. 

The next morning we. were fast in the drift 
ice off that bold headland, where we hung 
helpless for three days, and then, extricating 
ourselves, steamed across to the whaling-station 


at Blacklead Island, with its colony of West- | 


Coast Eskimos. Here we remained for a few 


days, and then resumed our southward course, 
and reached Sydney, Cape Breton, without 
further special incident. 





By C. A. STEPHENS. 


In Four CHAPTERS, 


Cuapter III.—Pony'’s Witp-Goose CHaAsE. 


out Pony, and with the saddle turned | squalling loudly, rose into the air. 


Tm. night, when “Esop came home with- | But-the wild gander promptly discovered her, and 


under him, we boys felt sure that a serious 
accident had happened. We put sop in the 
barn, and then, without saying anything to alarm 
our elders,—especially grandmother, who 
had been having one of her despondent 
days,—we lighted a lantern and hastily 
set off for Quog-hogger. 

We found no clue to the nature of the 
accident along the path which Pony 
usually followed, and half an hour 
brought us to Garland’s meadow, where 
Halse ran ahead, swinging his lantern, 
to the barn. 

“The door’s open!’ he shouted back 
to us, “and the geese are gone!” And 
then, as we came hurrying up, he added, 
“That proves she didn’t start for home.” 

“Then let’s find the geese,” Addison 
said. 

Running along the bank of the brook, 
we held the lantern out over the water, 
and presently we saw two geese, and 
close to the bank near them the gander, 
with neck and wings awry, dead and 
partly submerged. We shouted, but 
heard nothing save hollow echoes from 
the woody crags and hills. 

“Now what do you think?” said 
Halse. 

“Something, or somebody, has attacked 
her here and stolen most of the geese,” 
replied Addison. 

We did what we could to unravel the 
mystery; we searched the banks of the 
brook carefully for half a mile through 
the woods, both above and below the 
meadow. ‘The weather had been raw 
and chilly all day; the night was very 
dark and cloudy, and about eleven o’clock 
mingled snow and rain began to fall. Shortly 
after we gave up the search and set off for home, 
with very gloomy forebodings. 

“Tt is something serious this time,’’ Halse 
said. 

“Yes,” said Addison, “I think Pony’s dead.” 

Our people were in bed and asleep when we 
reached home. We did not waken them, but 
slept ourselves until daylight, when we went 
out, and raising a party, searched Quog-hogger 
to its uttermost nooks and borders. As many as 
twenty men and boys took part in the quest, 
which lasted all that day and the next; but save 
for a single small footprint in a bog two miles 
above the meadow, no one was able to find any 
trace of the lost girl—and little wonder, for Pony 
was twenty miles away even before AZsop came 
home! 

Her first surmise that the geese, unused to 
flying, would tire and alight in Mud Pond, 
proved correct. When, after following the 
brook for nearly four miles through the woods, 
she emerged upon that dreary expanse, she spied 
the entire flock sitting on the water near its 
upper end. 

After an hour’s stealthy creeping through the 
bushes and dead reeds, she reached a covert near 
the geese, and began calling, “Choog, choog! 
Come, Juno! Come, Hebe!” The truants 
craned their necks, and several came swimming 
toward the shore, and Pony’s heart grew hopeful. 





His cries and the roar of his wings quite 
drowned Pony’s softer entreaties ; the other wild 


geese, rising instantly, added their own clamor | 
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“You don’t look very tame 


doubtfully at her. 
yourself.”’ 

“All the white ones are mine,” said Pony. 
“That wild, gray gander led them away.” 

“By gum!” cried the boy. “I set out to pick 
him instead of the goose.’ 

“Oh, if you only had!” sighed Pony. 
never get my geese back till he’s shot!” 

“Wish I had,” said the boy. “But they’re 
gone now, and they won’t stop short of. Pratt’s 
Pond, and that’s five or six miles from here.” 

Pony, feeling now only too certain she must 
kill the wild gander if she was to regain her 
geese, tried to bargain for the boy’s gun. “You 
may have my goose that you’ve shot,’ she 
proposed, “if you will load your gun and let me 
take it to shoot that gander.’’ 

“T don’t believe you could shoot him, anyhow,” 
replied the boy, evasively. “It takes practice to 
shoot on water. Girls can’t shoot!’ 

“But I must shoot that gander!’? urged Pony. 

“T’ve got to have my gun to shoot a hen-hawk,” 
he said, by way of further excuse. 

“But I will fetch it right back,” Pony pleaded. 

Forced to be explicit, the boy refused bluntly. 
“Taint likely,” said he, “that I’d let a witch- 
eat like you carry off my gun!” 

“Then come and shoot the gander yourself— 
and you can have it and the goose, too,” Pony 
still urged. 

“I'd like to,” said the boy. “But, jingo! 
Father’d whip me if I went away off to Pratt’s 
Pond. But I’ll tell you what you do,” the boy 
called after her as she started on. “If you find 
those geese in Pratt’s Pond, you go get Jim 
Berry. Jim lives right there by the sawmill, 
next house. He’s got a gun, and he’s the best 
shot there is in this town. You get Jim; Jim’ll 
shoot the gander for you. 

“But, my!” he added, “I never saw such a 
head of hair as you’ve got! Guess you’re a 
smart one, though!” 

Pony hastened on through the woods, and 
then followed a road over hills for a mile or two. 
A long pond was now in sight in the northwest, 


“T shall 


|and by the middle of the afternoon, by dint of 


running more than half of the way, she reached 
the sawmill at the outlet. An old man and two 
girls, who were peeling poplar bolts for paper 
pulp, said that a large flock of wild geese, flying 
low, had passed over shortly after noon. 

Pony climbed a hill above the mill-stream, 





‘“THE WHITE DOMESTIC GEESE ROSE AFTER THEM.” 


to the din of the gander, and again, to Pony’s 
unspeakable chagrin, the white domestic geese 
rose after them—and away they all flew north- 
ward. 

“Oh, that gray gander—the thief!” cried the 
baffled girl; but she did not allow herself to be 
daunted. She had heard of a certain Otter 
Pond, several miles to the north, and reasoning 
that in time her tame geese must certainly grow 
tired and hungry, and would probably alight 
there, she ran on in the wake of the flock. 

Again her conjecture proved correct. When 
she emerged, about noon, from the thickets of 
Quog-hogger and came into the cleared land 
about Greenridge, and in plain sight of Otter 
Pond about a mile away, she plainly saw her 
geese resting upon the water. Once more she 
began a stealthy approach. 

But while she was still a good way from the 
birds, the report of a gun rang out suddenly. 
She darted forward in time to see the flock rise 
in great alarm and fly away. One white goose 
struggled feebly in the water. A boy had shot 
it, and was now poling out with a raft to secure 
it. 

“That’s my goose!” cried Pony. 

“Why, I thought they were wild geese!” 
exclaimed the youngster, as much astonished at 
the appearance of this strange, white-faced girl 
from the woods as at the statement she made. 

“No, they are my tame geese!” said Pony. 

“Wal, 1 swow!” exclaimed the bey, gazing 





which afforded a view of the pond, and again she 
took heart a little; for far up the pond, in a bay 
partially surrounded by fir woods, her sharp 
eyes discovered a glimmer of white on the water. 
The tired runaways had again descended to rest 
their unused pinions. 

Running back to the house at the sawmill, 
she eagerly inquired for James Berry, but was 
told by a pale, sick-looking woman who came to 
the door that “Jim” was away that day carting 
poplar bolts to the railroad. 

“Would you let me take Mr. Berry’s gun?” 
Pony asked; “and is it loaded ?” 

The woman regarded the strange girl with the 
“head of hair’ in weak amazement. ‘“What do 
you want of it?” she at length asked. 

“To shoot a gander—a wild gander that’s 
stolen my geese,” Pony replied. 

“Did you ever fire a gun?” the woman asked. 

“1 did once—at a rat,” said Pony. 

“I—I don’t believe—I would dare lend Jim’s 
gun,” said the woman, seeming suddenly to 
grow faint, and leaning heavily against the door. 
“T guess I shall have to go in and lie down.” 

Disappointed in her attempt to get the gun, 
Pony set off along the shore to approach the 
flock again. ‘*They may be so tired and hungry 
by this time that I can call them to me,” she 
said to herself. Then it occurred to her that 
she might get corn at the mill with which to feed 
them, and hastening back, she asked the old man 
for some. He had no corn, vegetables or oats, 
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but finally gave her a quart of his seed wheat in 
a paper bag. 

With this scanty provision she again set forth, 
and after making her way along the shore of the 
pond, mostly through woods and bushes, fo; 
fully three miles, came just at dusk to the bay, 
where the geese were sitting at rest on the wate: 
more than a hundred yards from the shore. As 
the northern shores of the pond were covered 
with forest, no rustic sportsman had as yet 
discovered the geese. 

Approaching in the dusk, Pony began calling 
gently, ‘“‘Choog, choog! Come, Hebe! Come, 
Juno!” Before long there was a responsive 
“Quarl-quark !” and several hungry and repent- 
ant geese came swimming toward the shore. 
But the masterful gray gander squalled mena- 
cingly, and sailing imposingly around the strays. 
gathered them together on the open water. 

Two geese, however, escaped, and came ani! 
ate from her hand. These she caught and 
carried to an empty “shook” shanty, which she 
had passed half a mile down the east shore of 
the pond, and shut them in. Her plan now was 
to catch the geese one after another, and shut 
them up there until she could find means to take 
them home. 

But by the time she had reached the shanty, 
night had fallen cloudy and quite too dark to 
permit of travelling through the woods. She 
was thus obliged to give up returning to her 
geese until morning, and remained in the shanty 
all night. She made the door fast with props, 
took off her soaked shoes, and sat down in the 
old bunk of the shanty with her feet under her 
to keep them warm, and a goose on each side. 

Since early in the morning she had not eaten a 
morsel, except a few handfuls of red checker- 
berries, snatched up as she ran; and she now 
chewed mouthfuls of the wheat kernels, but they 
made unsatisfactory food. She said afterward 
that she was not hungry and did not think of 
eating, and—what seems well-nigh incredible— 
that she did not feel much fatigued. She 
intended to go back up the shore and call her 
geese again at earliest dawn, but she fell sound 
asleep and did not waken until long after day- 
light. In great haste she put on her shoes, and 
| opening the door, looked out. Sleet was falling, 

and there was a trace of snow on the evergreens. 
At that moment she heard a noise in the 
| underwood as of some large animal approaching. 
Shutting the door tight and peeping 
through a chink, she saw a man with a 
gun on his shoulder coming through the 
woods. She scanned him anxiously. 
Although roughly dressed, he was on the 
whole prepossessing in appearance, and 

Pony determined to speak to him. 

“Good morning, sir,’ she said, opening 
the door. 

“Good morning,” replied the man, 
regarding her curiously. ‘“‘Are you the 
girl they say lost some geese?” 

“Yes,” said Pony. “And who are you, 
sir?” 

“Well, my name’s Berry. My wife 
said you called at my place and wanted 
a gun, and that you’d gone up the pond 
here after some geese. Thought I’d start 
out this morning and see what the matter 
was.” 

Pony - thanked him, and explained 
briefly why she wanted so much to shoot 
the wild gander. 

“That’s jest what you’ll have to do!” 
exclaimed Berry. ‘‘I’ll shoot him for you 
if I can.” 

Going cautiously throngh the bushes, 
up the shore, they soon discovered that 
the geese were still there; but the wary 
gander was keeping the flock well out on 
the pond—too far, Berry said, for his 
shotgun to carry. Evidently the gander 
suspected the presence of enemies, for it 
made several attempts to lead the flock 
aloft; but the tame geese would not fly. 

For two hours or more Berry, with Pony close 
behind him, crept around the woody shores, 
trying to get within range; but always the 
gander would veer away. “He’s a cunning old 
feller!” the woodsman whispered. ‘My gun’s 
a shotgun and don’t carry ball well, but I'l] have 
to try ball on him and risk it.” 

He replaced the charge of goose-shot with ball 
and fired, but missed. At the report, the gander 
rose with tremendous squalls. This time the 
geese all followed him, and away they flew again. 

“Confound it!” cried the vexed marksman. 
“T ought to have known better. And now they'll 
go clean to Lotte Pond, over in Durgin’s Grant.” 

“How far is that?” Pony asked, soberly. 

“Four or five miles, and all woods,” replied 
Berry. “You couldn’t go there.” 

“I’m going,” said Pony. “Can you go’” 

“I'd go,” replied Berry, ruefully, “but my 
wife’s sick abed. She’s worse to-day. | ought 
not to have come up here this morning, but I 
heard about you, and wanted to see what had 
become of you. But I don’t dare leave my wife 
alone all day.” 

“Then please load your gun again and let me 
take it,”’ said Pony. 

“Well,” exclaimed the lumberman, “you beat 
all the gals I ever saw! But I know I hadn’t 
ought to let you go off alone like this with a 
gun!” 

“T’ll have to go without it then,” said Pony. 

“Well, you’re a plucky one,” cried Berry, 
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“and I’m going to let you take the gun—though 
[ oughtn’t! Had any breakfast?” he asked. 

“Oh, I was eating all night,” said Pony, with 
an odd smile. 

Berry loaded the gun with coarse shot. 
“There’s a pretty good charge in it,” said he, 
“but you needn’t be afraid of its hurting you.” 
He showed her how to rest the gun and sight it. 

Pony laid hold of the gun and set off as fast as 
she could go, but Berry strode along beside 
her, giving directions for reaching Lotte Pond. 
“And if you don’t find them there, come back 
same’s you went,” he added. “And if you do 
find them there, stay by them. 
there this afternoon myself, if you don’t come 
back—and Lucindy aint too sick.” 

Pony darted away through the fir woods, but 
for some moments the good-hearted lumberman 
stood looking after her. Then he smote his 
thigh with his open palm. 

“Never saw anything like that for grit!’ 
muttered he. “I oughtn’t to let her go—but I 
don’t believe I could have stopped her if I’d 
tried! And I wonder to Great Gideon whose 
girl she is, and where she came from!”’ 

In two hours Pony, coming out through a wide 
alder bog, caught sight of Lotte Pond. 

Berry had been a true prophet ; the geese were 
there, near the lower end. Plainly the gander 
had difficulty in making his domesticated new 
recruits fly far; but perhaps his keen ear had 
caught the sound of her approach, for immedi- 
ately he began leading the flock up the pond, 
swimming as fast as a man could walk. 
wise in his ways, Pony made a wide detour 
through the bogs and came around to the upper 
end of the pond, which was at least two miles 
long, to head them off. She was in time, although 
the flock had approached within three or four 
hundred yards of a narrow arm of slack water 
connecting Lotte Pond with another smaller 
expanse that could be seen north of it. The 
gander plainly intended to lead his swimming 
flock through this arm into the other pond. 

By the aid of the green cedar thickets that 
grew here, Pony was able to steal to the very 
water’s edge, unseen by the geese. There she 
hid behind a stranded old tree, and found herself 
commanding the channel as the gander led the 
way into it. With her heart beating fast, as 
much from excitement as from the exertion of 
running, Pony rested the gun across the log and 
aimed it at the flock, which was now less than a 
hundred yards away, and swimming almost 
directly toward her. 

“Now or never,” she thought; “and I must 
aim straight, or I’ll never see my geese again!” 
She brought the pin-head sight on the gray 
gander’s breast. On he sailed, glancing warily 
to right and left as he entered the narrow arm. 
Gripping the gun as if her life depended on the 
shot, Pony pulled long and hard at the trigger ; 
but the gun did not go off. Again sighting, she 
pulled harder still, but still the hammer did not 
fall! Glancing at it in sudden despair, she saw 
that she had not cocked the gun! 

Reaching her finger carefully forward so as 
not to derange the position of the gun on the log, 
she pulled the hammer back very cautiously, for 
by this time the gander and its foremost mates 
were within thirty yards, and coming on fast. 
But unused to firearms, she did not know that 
the ratchet of the gun-lock must catch audibly 
in the notch. When it clicked, she let go in 
alarm; the hammer fell, and the gun, discharging, 
hopped quite over her small shoulder, and its 
heavy report boomed over the water. 

With a ery of despair Pony sprang up, for she 
heard a tremendous squalling and splashing ; but 
as the smoke cleared away, she saw the gray 
gander flopping over on the water, his long 
neck outstretched and only one wing moving. 
Another gray goose, that had been close behind, 
lay helpless; and one of the white ones also was 
red with its own blood. Although the gun had 
gone off prematurely, it had done execution. 

The three other gray geese had risen in the air, 
and with them two of the tame ones; but being 
without a leader, they circled about twice and 
again alighted on the pond. “Ah, you thief! 
At last you are done for!”’ cried the exultant girl. 

Then she began calling her geese: “Choog! 
Choog! Come, doodies! Come back to missy !” 

But the geese, alienated by their taste of wild 

freedom and frightened by the gun, were slow 
to come to her. They turned back on the pond, 
and it was not till mid-afternoon that she 
Succeeded in enticing them to her on the east 
Shore. There she finally drew fifty-three of 
them together about her. The three wild geese 
fled to the other side of the pond. 
_ There good James Berry found her, shepherd- 
Ing her recovered flock. The geese made no 
further effort to fly, but to be quite safe, Berry 
helped her to clip the right wing of each. 

The wild gander and the disabled white goose 
drifted ashore in the arm—dead; the gray one 
either sank or made shift to escape. Berry 
carried the gander home. Its wings had a 
Spread of nine feet, and it weighed twenty 
pounds and five ounces. 

- have described Pony’s wild-goose chase at 
agth, for the details are authentic, and no 
exploit that I ever heard of a girl performing 
Showed such unfalteri * 
‘ ng resolution. 

Berry and Pony drove the geese out of the 

Woods along an old lumber road to a point where 


one was able to approach with his horses and 
ack ¢ 


I'll come up | 


Grown | 


art. They also recovered the two geese | 
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the long rack cart behind them! 


“I’m a poor man,” said he, “with doctor’s bills 
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regard as 
Ingar Nelson, when the range was new. 


The stout and willing Ingar was presently a 
man sought after. His hand was turned to 
every manner of work, from building a house to 
making Fifth Avenue capable of being travelled 
by wagons. Up to the time of his advent the 
avenue had been open to foot-passengers only, 
because the inhabitants had been too 
busy with other matters to clear out the 
stumps and boulders. Fifth Avenue, 
so named by a surveyor who had once 
visited New York, began at the mine 
hill and ended in a cedar swamp, and 
| was destined to be lined throughout 
its length with miners’ supply 
stores and saloons. 

One day Ingar visited the 
mine, and watched the men at 
work there make ready for a 
blast. He retired with them 
whenthedanger-signal sounded 
from the power-house whistle, 
| stood perplexed while the fore- 
|man put the electrical firing 

apparatus in readiness, and 
| when the knob was touched, 
| was a little shaken and entirely 
puzzled by the instant, decisive 
| detonation in the mine. Back 
| in the drift again, the litter of 
|riven ore, torn from _ solid 
| walls, made an impression on 
| the youth that was not to be 
| blotted out. 

| “I tank she bane good 
stoff!’’ he exclaimed with satis- 
| faction, when shown some of 
| the yellow compound that had 
demonstrated such power to 
split stone and iron. 4 

It was at this time that Ingar 
| took the contract for digging a cellar beneath the 
| Store of Peter Baird. Peter had been in such a 
| hurry to begin business that he built his store 

first, and arranged for the excavation of the cellar 
| afterward. Ingar did pretty well with the dig- 
| ging, until he came to a boulder so big that it was 





crop of flimsy buildings springing up, on streets | 
from which the stumps had not been grubbed. | to sell Ingar dynamite. 


beyond the strength of man or beast to get it out. | 


| Peter Baird’s disgust was extreme, but he 
was reassured by the contractor. 
said the laconic Ingar. Mr. Baird was busy for 
a time after that, and when next he saw Ingar, 
| that herculean Norseman had just emerged from 
the cellar. Ingar lighted his pipe and went 
across the street to see how Andrew Larsen was 
getting on with his new meat-market. 


shed back of his main building to fill an oil-can 
that had been sent in from a prospector’s camp, 
and this was a lucky circumstance. 

In the twinkling of an eye,the store was rent 
and shaken as if a very Vesuvius had broken 


suddenly spilled men out of every door. That 
was where the largest piece of the stone struck. 
When his employer cautiously approached the 


knees not to be depended on, Ingar gravely 
explained the eruption that had just taken place. 
In disposing of the refractory boulder he had 
wished to put his newly acquired knowledge of 
explosives into effect. From a supply store he 
had obtained a miner’s “stick’’ of dynamite, 
which looks very much like a tallow candle, and 


and surprise Mr. Baird—a statement that caused 
loud laughter and cheers. 





bird,’”’ but the Swede never knew what he meant. 


“T fix um,” | 


At this point Peter Baird went into the storage | 


| ment. 


loose under it, and in oneor two more twinklings | 
McHale’s barroom, on the opposite street corner, | 


shattered store, very white as to face and with | 


Ne 
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left shut up in the old “shook’’ camp. Just at |to pay; but I wouldn’t have missed seeing that 
sunset on the third day—when we had searched | girl do what she’s done for a hundred dollars !’’ 
all Quog-hogger, and when the entire community | 
had concluded that Pony was lost and probably | white face and her hands were crisscrossed with | dangerous theorist, and he could not buy dynamite 
dead—she came driving into our yard, sitting | scratches; her abundant hair was in snarls that | in any store on the range. 

high beside James Berry, with all those geese in | beggar description ! 


to fringes. Her shoes and stockings hardly held 


Berry remained with us overnight, but flatly | to her feet; and as for her feet—grandmother 
refused to accept remuneration for his services. | cried over them. 


(To be continued.) 
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By Montgomery E. McIntosh. 


“Keel Ridge,” on the Messaba, that | boulder, attached cap and fuse, and then applied 
extraordinary range where iron ore is the match. 
scooped out of the ground with steam-| returned he would find the stone conveniently 
shovels,—a process that all miners bred to a/ broken into small pieces, like the ore at the mine, 
right notion of underground workings must ever and his chagrin was keen that the explosion 
irregular,—came a young Swede, | should have made such a mess of the building. 
He He did not make the statement at that time, but 
was a grinning, penniless giant of twenty, | secretly held the opinion that it would have been 
anxious to find work. No men were needed at a successful operation had he used only half the | 
the mine, but there was enough for him to do in | “stick.” 


He had a notion that when he 


the town, where every day he saw a fresh | ordered a new stock of crockery. 
After that the supply men were not disposed 
One day, however, he 















‘* STRUGGLING AND CRYING WITH FRIGHT."’ 


Her dress skirt was frayed | 


Mr. Baird patched up his store and | 





now called Ingar, the Dynamiter. ‘The merchants 


| would trust him for anything else, but with 
But you should have seen Pony! Her little | 


respect to explosives they regarded him as a 


In spite of all this it was another sort of 
experience that gave the Norseman lasting fame. 
It happened one day when the new powder- 
house had just been completed, on a spur of the 
mine hill and among the only trees that had been 
left standing on the “‘location.”’ 

Some Italians were engaged in transferring the 
powder and dynamite from the temporary to the 
mew storehouse, and one of them carelessly left 
the door of the new building open. 

Coming up the hill, the men had to turn a 
ledge of rock before they could see the new 
magazine, which was covered with corrugated 
iron and fresh-coated with red paint. On the 
first trip up, after the careless man had blundered 
about the door, the party passed the ledge and 
came upon a sight at which every man turned 
white. 

Through the open door, not a hundred feet 
away, serenely examining the deadly stores 
strewn all about, was Master Norman Roberts, 
aged six years, son of the mine superintendent. 
His sister, toiling up the path and calling his 
name, explained the child’s presence there. 

Master Norman, at the moment when he was 


discovered, had possessed himself of some dozens 


of fulminating caps, which he thought were 
excellent playthings, and had scattered the bright 
brass liberally on the floor. 

The situation was desperate. 
Within the space of a few feet 
were hundreds of pounds of 
every sort of high explosive, from 
ordinary “giant’’ to the most 
terrific combinations of nitro- 
glycerine. The concussion of an 
exploding cap, of the sort with 
which the lad was playing, 
meant death and destruction to 
every soul on the hill. 

The Italian who first got a 
view of the situation went down 
upon his knees—somewhat gin- 
gerly, to be sure, for he had 
twenty pounds of dynamite in 
his hands. A dozen men huddled 
together behind him, afraid to 
startle the boy by a sound, lest 
they might hasten the moment 
when those childish feet would 
annihilate them, and not daring 
to run because they knew they 
could not get away from so much 
dynamite. Besides, there was 
the superintendent’s little boy. 

Ingar Nelson, swinging up 
the hill path on his way to the 
power-house, where his brother 
now worked, saw the shrinking 
group and hurried tothem. One 
of the foremen delegated to 
watch the filling of the powder- 
house had recovered himself 
enough to signal frantically to 
Norman’s approaching _ sister. 
She, astonished by the earnest 
pantomime and not divining its 
cause, stopped on the hillside 


purchased some for the declared purpose of | and ceased to call her brother’s name. 


blowing out stumps, at the same time engaging 


in solemn terms not to employ any of the dan-| he knew something about dynamite now. 
gerous substance in the course of cellar-digging. | stopped a moment and scratched his head. 


Ingar understood the instant he arrived, for 
He 
The 


Ingar had lodgings at a large boarding-house | circumstances did not seem to favor conversation, 
on the outskirts of the town, where miners and | and besides, Ingar was rather a taciturn man ; 
other workmen were quartered, and in walking | so after an instant’s pause, in absolute silence, 


down the street with his formidable purchase he 
thought of a particularly offensive stump on his 
landlord’s premises. This stump, remnant of a 
giant pine, so firmly rooted that it had resisted 
all ordinary methods of extraction, was a 
nuisance and an eyesore. 

Ingar recalled perfectly that the force of 
dynamite was expended vertically, for he had 
proved this to his satisfaction in Baird’s cellar, 
where the stone certainly went upward and 
exhibited no tendency toward horizontal move- 
Reasoning thus, it was clearly safe to 
blow up the landlord’s stump, which must | 
infallibly be lifted, broken and dropped upon the 
neighboring vacant land. 

This, like the other attempt, was to be a 
surprise, and owing to the impressive size of the 
stump, and to guard against failure, Ingar placed 
two sticks under it. 

That stump was blown squarely through the 
boarding-house, from side to side, and Ingar, 
who had retreated to a safe distance to watch the 
explosion, fled from what he believed to be a 
scene of death. Fate had ordained, however, 
that at the supreme moment the landlord and his 
wife should be in the kitchen, engaged in a high 
altercation with the cook, and no one was in the 


he tiptoed steadily toward the open door. 

Little Norman had his back turned to the 
interested spectators of his play, and was joyously 
tossing his new-found playthings about. The 
men in the path bent forward until their trembling 
fingers almost touched the ground. One cannot 
avoid some nervous agitation when he approaches 
a baby who is playing with fulminate among 
cases of nitro-glycerine, and the palms of Ingar’s 
hands were moist before he made many steps. 

Softly he stole to the door. Norman was 
babbling merrily and thinking it all fine fun, 
when he was suddenly gripped by the back of 
his waist. A powerful arm raised him, strug- 


| gling and crying with fright, and held him high 


above the dangers with which the floor was 
spread. ‘Then Ingar, tossing the tiny figure upon 
his shoulder, pranced down the hill, relieving 
the tension of his nerves by giving such cheerful 
whoops that Norman concluded it was all a lark. 

Twelve crouching figures straightened and 
twelve voices made so much joyful noise that all 
surface work at the mine was suspended, while 
the day shift came to see what the clamor meant. 

He is Ingar the Dynamiter still, but the name 
is not without honor. 

He was the first man to show that something 


with it the necessary fuse and fulminating caps. front of the house, which was the part devastated | could be done with a market-garden in this far 


With these it was his design to shatter the stone | by the meteoric stump. northern land, and if you will drive out on the 


In the instant of shock, the cook departed in | Iron Mountain road, on a summer day, you will 
|a cloud of dust, and refused to go near the place | doubtless behold his honest blue eyes surveying 


“You done it, me boy, you done it!” yelled | again, because she suspected the landlord of | you across a domain of potatoes and cabbages. 
Pat McHale, who had just arrived, loudly | having arranged the whole affair with a view to 
demanding to know whom he had to thank for getting rid of her without payment of wages 
dropping three hundred pounds of very ordinary | due. So she sent a lawyer to collect the money, 
stone upon his premises. Even Peter Baird | and the landlord engaged the same legal gentleman 
slapped Ingar on the back and called him “a | to arrange a settlement of the damage with Ingar. | Mrs. Ingar and little Ingar—the last an eminently 


Superintendent Roberts never rides that way 
without a friendly greeting for the man whose 
mettle was so well tested, and he always gets a 
hearty answering halloo, delivered by Ingar, 


The honest lad, who had striven so earnestly to | robust sprig of the Viking stock, already some- 


Ingar had placed the dynamite under the | emulate the American spirit of enterprise, was | what expert in the use of the hoe. 
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Current Topics. 


‘Sanitary, non-sweat-shop make,” is 
a new label placed on the ready-made clothing 
of a prominent New York firm. Another firm 
advertises in connection with a sale of under- 
wear, “Made by clean, contented and well-fed 
people. No ‘songof the shirt’ horrors are stitched 
into our garments.” When such goods can be 
procured, no generous-minded shopper will, for 
the sake of saving a few cents, buy any other. 

The controversy about ritualism in 
the Church of England is diversified by some 
amusing contributions to the discussion. The 
struggle is so full of gravity and bitterness that 
an occasional bit of humor, especially if unde- 
signed, is welcome. The record of a newspaper 
writer who described a certain London church 
as having seven acolytes suspended, filled with 
burning incense, is almost equalled by a reporter’s 
averment that he saw in a ritualistic edifice 
several disused thurifers lying in a heap in the 
corner of the vestry. 

Three very similar railway projects 
are now claiming the attention of the engineering 
world. The trans-Siberian railway, across the 
backbone of Asia, will shorten enormously the 
time necessary in a trip around the world. In 
Africa, Cecil Rhodes has an elaborate scheme for 
a railroad from Cairo to the Cape; and in this 
hemisphere the Intercontinental Railway Com- 
mission has just completed a seven-volume 
report on the surveys for a railroad which would 
make a through line from this country to Buenos 
Ayres. Three continents it is thus proposed to 
span with iron highways. 

It is pleasant to see a man, or to hear of a 
man, who preaches about dealing considerately 
with employés—and then practises it. The 
mayor of Toledo is a good representative of such 
preachers. Each year he mails to the employés 
of his manufacturing plant a check of five per 
cent. upon the wages paid the workman that 
year. This, he insists, is not a gift, but a 
recognition of faithful service, and the best 
method he yet knows of establishing truer 
equilibrium between capital and labor. It is 
natural, therefore, that while Mayor Jones 
talked and lived equality, his own plurality 
in his election to public office should have been 
overwhelming. 


It is not unworthy of notice that one of 
the most serious disasters that have befallen our 
troops in the Philippines occurred to those who 
were going to the relief of a beleaguered Spanish 
garrison. ‘They were under no legal obligation 
to go thither, the Spanish government itself 
being responsible for the safe withdrawal of all 
its men. They went on the perilous expedition 
ai the simple call of humanity, more ready to 
succor their late foes than they would have been 
last year to fight them. Such a deed should go 
far toward restoring friendly feeling in the 
Spaniards toward this country. 

Municipal ownership having been the 
platform on which the mayors of Chicago and 
‘Toledo were recently reélected, special interest 
attaches to a new departure in this line in 
Manchester, England. A resident who desires 
her house cleaned can now telephone to the 
police headquarters, and a gang of scrubbers, 
sweepers, window-washers and carpet-beaters 
will at once appear to do the work, while the 
housekeeper goes to London or visits her friends 
inthe country. The government of the eighteenth 
century was notable for its paternalism ; it begins 
to look as if that of the twentieth might partake 
largely of the maternal. 

Of the thirty-two Speakers of the 
national House of Representatives, fifteen have 
come from states south of Mason and Dixon’s 
line, thirteen from north of that line and east of 
the Alleghanies, and the remaining four from 
“the West,” if Indiana and Ohio may now be so 
designated. The states which have contributed 
the most talent in this line are Kentucky, Virginia 
and Massachusetts, which have given four 
Speakers each. James K. Polk was the only 
Speaker of the House who became President 
of the United States. Frederick A. Muhlenberg, 
of Pennsylvania, was the first Speaker, and his 
statue may now be seen in the Capitol in the 
famous statuary hall. 

A pretty long bow was drawn the other 
day by the superintendent of education in a great 
city, when he told Rev. Dr. Huntington that 
among the children of school age in his jurisdiction 
there were one hundred thousand who did not 
know of the existence of such a book as the 
Bible. But it is probably no exaggeration to say 
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that, taking the country through, there are mil- 
lions who know very little of the Book of books 
beyond its name. College presidents testify that 
a large per cent. of college students are lamen- 
tably ignorant of the Scriptures. Sunday-school 
instruction does not go far, and the only safe- 
guard against the heathenization of a part of our 
population seems to lie in a reviving sense of 
parental responsibility—a reénthroning of religion 
in the family. it 

When a man born ina foreign country 
desires to be naturalized in the United States, he 
must forswear allegiance to the “prince, potentate, 
state or sovereignty” under whose government 
his birth took place. With Cubans coming to 
the United States it is difficult to see what 
sovereignty they should renounce. Certainly it 
is not the Spanish, for the King of Spain now 
has nothing to do with Cuba. It is not the 
republic of Cuba, for Cuba has no recognized 
government. It is hardly the United States, for 
a candidate could not forswear allegiance to this 
government and in the same breath swear ever- 
lasting fealty to it. When this question recently 
came up in a Minnesota court, the judge decided 
that as King Alphonso was the last sovereign 
who held Cuba as a possession, if the candidate 
would forswear allegiance to him the naturaliza- 
tion might proceed. 


* 
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FULL FRIENDSHIP. 


*Tis not enough to help the feeble up, 
But to support him after. 
Shakespeare. 
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An Office Without a Peer. 


N acknowledging the vote of thanks tendered 
to him at the close of the last session of the 
House of Representatives, Speaker Reed 

referred to the position he had so long held as 
“an office which has but one superior and no 
peer.” In this brief sentence he epitomized the 
unique character of the Speakership of the 
national House. The Presidency is the only 
greater office. 

Under our legislative system the Speaker of 
the House is not primarily selected, like the 
Speaker of the House of Commons, because of 
his skill as a parliamentarian. He is the leader 
of the dominant party in the popular branch of 
Congress. .The House is really in his hands, 
and by his appointments its legislation is shaped. 

This extraordinary authority is the product of 
gradual development. It is derived largely from 
four powers entrusted to him by the Constitution 
and by the rules of the House. The first is 
the appointment of all of the committees. As 
measures are first considered in committee, the 
Speaker, by selecting the members of these 
preliminary tribunals, can deter or advance the 
measures that come before them, as he may 
desire. 

By virtue of his office he is the chairman of 
the committee on rules. The four other members 
—two of his own, and two of the opposite party— 
he names. Thus virtually he is in control. 
This committee in effect decides what bills 
reported to the House shall be taken up, how 
long they shall be debated, and when a vote 
upon them shall finally be taken. 

The Speaker’s power of “recognition” is 
despotic, and is therefore a momentous factor in 
the position he holds. If he does not approve 
of what a member desires to bring before the 
House, he can fail to recognize him, for he 
usually knows for what purpose a member seeks 
recognition. He can thus muzzle debate. The 
Speaker also appoints the chairman of “the 
committee of the whole” and the Speakers pro 
tem., so that when he is himself out of the 
chair it may be occupied by a presiding officer 
in sympathy with him. 

The power thus given to one man is absolute. 
Its possibilities are full of the elements of mis- 
chief, even of national disaster. Some modified 
form of legislative organization should be adopted 
by which its despotie character will be restricted, 
and its seductive appeals to unscrupulous ambi- 
tion wisely neutralized. 
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Electrocution. 


HE sad business of executing the law in the 
cases of criminals convicted of murder, in 
the American states which retain capital 

punishment, is undergoing a change which cannot 
but be regarded as for the better. Two of the 
leading states, New York and Massachusetts, 
have adopted it, and humane sentiment in the 
country generally favors it. 

The electrodes are merciful, and are less 
theatrical than the gallows. The purpose of 
capital punishment is not to fill the living with 
horror, but, first, to put the offender definitely 
and forever beyond the possibility of repeating 
his crime, and second, to convince all persons 
who have criminal possibilities in them that the 
law will be enforced if it is broken. 

Together with the enforcement of the law 
there goes, in the states which have already 
adopted the electrical method of execution, a 
firm prevention of sensational and shocking 
reports of the proceedings in the newspapers. 
The circumstances of this method of execution 





COMPANION. 


favor the suppression of sensational reports, 
which are debasing to the public sentiment. 

The word “electrocution,” which is popularly 
applied to this process of inflicting capital 
punishment, is a bad and incorrect one. It is 
not properly formed from any classic or English 
originals, and is not found even in the diction- 
aries which were written since the word came 
into use. Noone word describes the method of 
execution, which can only properly be described 
as execution by electricity. 


or 


The Barrack Menace. 


HE political prophets, who have been pre- 
dicting the outbreak of revolution in France, 
have had their trouble for their pains. The 

republic has not been overthrown. There have 
been no barricades in the streets. There 
have been no scenes of mob violence in Paris. 

An important fact has been overlooked in 
making these forecasts. A mob is no longer 
armed with the same resources for upsetting a 
government which were possessed by revolu- 
tionists in 1789 and 1848. Not only in Paris, 
but in every other European capital as well,— 
with the single exception of London,—there is a 
well-drilled army in readiness to suppress any 
sudden revolt against public authority. No 
street mobs can stand against the organized 
forces of European militarism. 

The helplessness of revolutionary leaders was 
shown a year ago during the riots in Milan. 
There was a series of street battles in which the 
regulars had all the advantages of discipline, 
superior arms and overwhelming force. The 
insurgents were shot down like open enemies on 
a battlefield. What was done in Milan could 
be repeated in a sudden emergency in any large 
Continental city. Militarism has the power of 
enforcing respect for existing authority. It is 
merciless and does not falter. Its armies are 
operated like machines. Soldiers obey orders 
and attack a street mob as they would a foreign 
foe. The garrisons of the capitals can therefore 
be depended upon to maintain order, even at the 
risk of slaughtering citizens by hundreds or even 
thousands. 

The shield has another side. While militarism 
overawes street mobs and stands ready to destroy 
them, it is conscious of its own power and may 
be converted into an engine of revolution. The 
people of this republic should note this menacing 
fact and remember it in future legislation. If 
the French army had a general with Napoleonic 
instincts and ambitions, it could bring about 
a revolution as easily as it could batter downa 
street barricade with its heavy guns. 
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Wheat-Growers Benefited. 


ANADA has begun the construction of a 
canal which is likely to have an important 
effect on American commerce and the 

interests of American wheat-growers. The 
canal is to be a short waterway from the St. 
Lawrence to the upper lakes, avoiding lakes 
Erie and Ontario. The canal already built 
between Montreal and Ottawa is to be extended 
along the line of the Ottawa River to Lake 
Nipissing. ‘Thence the route will follow French 
River to Georgian Bay and Lake Huron. 

When this canal, which is to be twice the 
depth of the Erie Canal, is built, grain-laden 
barges and steamers will be able to pass directly 
from Duluth, Port Arthur and other points on 
the upper lakes to tide-water. Later it is 
intended to deepen the canal so as to allow the 
passage of ocean steamers. When this is done, 
steamers may be loaded with grain at Duluth 
and proceed to Liverpool without breaking bulk. 

From Chicago to Liverpool by the new route 
will be seven hundred miles shorter than by way 
of the Erie Canal. The saving in time will be 
even more than this comparison of distances 
indicates; for the artificial waterway by the 
Ottawa route will be only thirty miles as 
compared with three hundred and sixty miles by 
the Erie Canal. When allowance is made for 
the delay by transshipment, it is probable that 
grain will reach Liverpool from Chicago by the 
new route a week sooner than by the Erie 
Canal. The new waterway will somewhat dis- 
turb American commerce. On the other hand, 
it will be of great value to American farmers in 
the increasing competition with other wheat- 
growing countries. ; 
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Depths of Ocean. 


HE name of the British ship Penguin is to 
be added to those of the Challenger and 
Tuscarora in the annals of deep-sea 

explorations. The Challenger, a British ship, 
found a depth of twenty-seven thousand four 
hundred and forty-eight feet, not far from that 
island of Guam which we have just taken from 
Spain. 

The American ship Tuscarora sounded 
twenty-seven thousand nine hundred and thirty 
feet, northeast of Japan. The latter, in the vast 
depression known as the Tuscarora Deep, has 
been the greatest sea-depth known until the 
present; but now the Penguin has found a 
valley of the sea-floor twenty-eight thousand 
five hundred and seventy-two feet deep, between 
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New Zealand and the Tonga Islands. That isa 
little less than the height above the sea-level of 
the loftiest mountains, the crowning peak of the 
Himalayas being twenty-nine thousand and two 
feet, and of the Karakorams twenty-eight thou- 
sand two hundred and fifty feet high. 

This peak is the only one that surpasses 
in altitude this deep of the Pacific, and it is 
entirely possible that there may be some deeptr 
depths yet undiscovered. The close approxima- 
tion between mountains and sea-valleys in 
variation respectively above and below the sea- 
level is to be noted as a suggestive fact in natural 
history, the surface of the ocean thus indicating 
the true surface of the solid globe. 
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Disraeli. 


ISRAELI, it is said, only laughed once in 
the House of Commons. The incident is 
described in Sir John Mowbray’s “Seventy 

Years at Westminster,” published in Blackwood’ s 
Magazine for February. Mr. Gladstone had made 
an impassioned speech in favor of the union of 
Wallachia and Moldavia. Mr. Disraeli, speaking 
in opposition, pointed out that the result would 
be the extinction of the independence of these 
people, and the only thing left would be the 
remorse “which would be painted with admirable 
eloquence by the rhetorician of the day.” 

In reply Mr. Gladstone said that he would not 
be guilty of the affected modesty of pretending 
to be ignorant that that designation, “the rhetori- 
cian of the day,” was intended for himself. Mr. 
Disraeli interrupted him with the remark, “I beg 
your pardon, I really did not mean that.” Disraeli 
sat down with a satisfied smile that told of his 
enjoyment. 

Mr. Gladstone’s face expressed amazement and 
indignation. His opponent had placed him in 
the mortifying position of applying a remark to 
himself which had no such personal reference— 
therefore Gladstone’s wrath and Disraeli’s smile. 
The Liberal leader proceeded with his speech, 
and condemmed the “sesquipedalian words and 
inflated language” of the leader of the Conser- 
vatives. 

In those days, when Disraeli, as the leader of 
the Conservatives, was “educating his party,” 
and Mr. Gladstone was leading the Liberals, a 
story was told which indicated the Tory estimate 
of both men. A conversation took place between 
Mr. Davenport, the beau ideal of the Tory country 
gentlemen, and Mr. Potter, a Liberal member of 
the House, with respect to the merits of their 
respective leaders. It was cut short by Daven- 
port saying: 

“Your leader is a dangerous lunatic, mine only 
an unscrupulous rogue.” 

It was an open secret to the men who followed 
Disraeli most obediently while he led the House 
of Commons, says the Spectator, “that in politics 
he no more recognized morality than he would 
have recognized it ina game of chess. He entered 
public life determined to win, but as to how he 
won he did not care one brass farthing.” 
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His Wife. 


HE wide hall was sombre with ministerial 
broadcloth, but here and there a bit of gay 
ribbon betokened the presence of a woman 

or a@ business suit suggested a member of the 
laity. 

The stir and whispered conversation which 
usually precede a business meeting were notice- 
ably absent. The gathering had met for that 
tenderest and most pathetic incident of Methodist 
conference week, the annual memorial meeting, 
when one after another of the assembled ministers 
pays tribute to the memory of those who have 
passed to their reward during the year. 

Death had claimed four members of the confer- 
ence this year, and four of the brethren who had 
known them best gave, each in turn, the brief 
history of their humble lives. Then one of the 
presiding elders arose and began to speak. 

“It is my privilege,” he said, “to offer a word of 
loving tribute to the memory of Mary Watson 
Blake, wife of our brother, John Wesley Blake.” 

At the first mention of the name, a little, stoop- 
shouldered man near the centre of the house 
bowed his head lower and lower until the forehead 
rested on his hand. The simple story which the 
presiding elder had begun to tell was in large 
measure the story of the little man’s own life. 
How the past came back to him as he listened! 

He thought of his first meeting with Mary 
Watson, while he was still a student in the semi- 
nary; of the acquaintance ripening into love; of 
her promise to be his wife, made on the day of 
his ordination. All his life he had wondered how 
it was that she had been content to accept the 
little he had to offer—the hard lot of a Methodist 
minister’s wife. 

And it had been a hard lot. Uncomplainins|y 
she had gone with him from village to villaxe, 
with never any permanent abiding-place ; always 
courteous and tactful, even with the most uncod- 
genial and stiff-necked parishioners; living ¢v!- 
stantly in the bright light of public scrutiny 21d 
criticism; annually making his pitifully smal! 
salary perform miracles; keeping open house ‘vr 
visiting clergymen and evangelists; dispensiny * 
cheerful hospitality to every itinerant canvass«! 
for religious books—these, he thought with * 
heavy heart, were the things which had made "|! 
the life of Mary Watson Blake. 

The little preacher was honest with himse!! 
He knew that he had never been more than * 
feeble rush-light in the church, and that his 
appointments, poor as they had been, would ha‘: 
been poorer still but for her who had been +” 
faithful a helper and had so ably supplemented 
his preaching with her personality. 

“And this is all,” he thought, bitterly. “Te n 
minutes of eulogy for a lifetime of such service 
Oh, if they could only know what she was anc 
what she did!” 

The voice of the presiding elder died aw®), 
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man was speaking whom some of those present | That winter ten thousand basins of soup, made | 


recognized as the owner of the woollen mills at 
Relden. 

‘Ten years ago,” he said, ‘“‘a new pastor came 
with his wife to the church in our town. I had 
lost my own wife three years before that, and 
since her death my son had fallen into bad com- 
pany, and sunk lower and lower, until his very 
name had become a disgrace to me and a reproach 
to the town. 

“In some way, I cannot tell you how, this new 


minister’s wife gained a hold upon him. She | 


lifted him out of his degradation, out of himself, 
and put the heart of a man into him again. It is 
due, under God, to Mary Watson Blake that I can 
say to you all to-day, ‘This, my son, was dead and 
is alive again.’” 

In the hush which followed, the gathering began 
to disperse, but before the little bent figure of the 
preacher had reached the door, two other figures, 
elbowing their way through the crowd, met him. 
They were both men in the prime of life, and as 
they passed out with their old friend, each had 
something to say of the past. 

“Jt was your wife, sir,” said one, ‘““‘who gave me 
my first impulse and first encouragement to study 
for the ministry. I wish I could tell her now of 
my appointment to the Jefferson Avenue Chureh, 
and how earnestly I am going to try to make a 
worthy use of the great opportunity.” 

What the other man said was lost in the buzz 
of conversation at the door, but it carried the 
thoughts of the little minister back to a young 
“tough” in a seaboard town where he had taught 
a score of years ago. 

“God forgive me!” he said, humbly, “in my 
sorrow and my complaining. Her memorial is in 
the lives of the people for whom we have suffered 
and labored. With God is her reward.” 


* 
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A PRESIDENT AND HIS MOTHER. 


The presidents of France are no longer drawn 
from the aristocratic class, but from the bouwr- 
geoisie, or middle class, or even from the peas- 
antry. The late President Faure was, in his day, 
ridiculed by some foolish journalists for having 
been a “dr ” or cial traveller earlier 
in his life. This fact certainly never wrought 
anything to the disadvantage of the late presi- 
dent. Both with the French people and with the 
“crowned heads” whom Monsieur Faure had 
occasion to meet, he was distinctly a favorite. 

Monsieur Loubet, the new President of France, 
is of even humbler origin than Monsieur Faure. 
His parents were poor peasants, cultivating a 
little farm at the village of Marsanne, in the 
department of Drome, in far southern France. 
There his father earned his bread by the sweat of 
his brow, and there young Emile, his son, now the 
head of the state, was taught in his boyhood to 
earn his bread in the same way. 

There, indeed, the president’s mother, a fine 
old peasant woman, still lives, in her eighty-sixth 
year, clinging to all the simple customs of the 
peasant people. 
law, who keeps an ironmonger’s shop at Montéli- 
mar, not far from Marsanne, said of this old lady: 

“I assure you she is a good walker, and has a 
clear eye. She wants to do everything herself; 
but naturally, a woman of her age cannot, like a 
woman of twenty, keep her eye on everything!” 

Montélimar is the place where Monsieur Loubet 
made his beginning in the world, gaining there, 
by earnest efforts in his boyhood, his education, 
and afterward hanging out his shingle as a lawyer. 
Montélimar made him a municipal councillor, and 
afterward deputy to the nationalchamber. Then 
he became senator, minister, prime minister, 
president of the Senate, and finally president of 
the republic. 

He is a fine type of the French “self-made man.” 
When he was chosen president, the people of 
Montélimar sent a special messenger out to the 
cottage at Marsanne to tell his mother the good 
news, but Monsieur Loubet himself had already 
sent her a telegram. 

The old peasant woman heard the news with 
nothing but regret. 

“Oh, my poor Emile!” she exclaimed. “As it 
was, I saw but little of him, and now that he has 
gone still higher, I shall no longer see him at all. 
Oh! mon dieu, mon dieu!” 
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PRACTICAL PHILANTHROPY. 


Lord Shaftesbury, at the age of twenty-seven, 
wrote in his diary: “On my soul, I believe that I 
desire the welfare of mankind.” It was not an 
effusive utterance, but the genuine expression of 


4 philanthropic emotion which dominated his life 


for fifty-seven years. 

It associated his name with the reform of the 
Lunacy Law, which secured humane treatment to 
the insane; with sanitary reform that promoted 


the public health, and with the reform of the | 


factory laws that advanced the wretched opera- 
tives of England from the position of machines 
to that of human beings entitled to “life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness.” 

Lord Shaftesbury was no mere theoretical 
reformer who satisfied his conscience by securing 
changes in the laws. He was a practical philan- 
thropist—one who himself worked with body and 
Soul to relieve human suffering. A touching 
anecdote, told in “Collections and Recollections,” 
shows how minute were his personal labors for 
the miserable. ; 

One day Lord Shaftesbury visited a ragged 
School, and on hearing from the children their 
tale of cold and hunger, exclaimed to the super- 
intendent: 


“Poor dear children! What can we do for 
them?” 
Fee God shall supply all their need,” replied 
meh man, quoting Scripture with that easy faith 
ich says, “Be ye warmed and filled,” and is 
contented. 
‘. Yes,” retorted Lord Shaftesbury, “He will, but 
“4 must have some food directly.” 
© drove home, and instantly sent two churns 


Monsieur Loubet’s brother-in- | 
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aud another voice broke in upon the stillness. A} of soup, enough to feed four hundred children. | For Sore Throat, Coughs and Hoarseness, use 


| in his lordship’s London house, were distributed 
| among the “dear little hearts” of Whitechapel, 
the worst slum of the city. 


PARADOXICAL. 


Cornhill, in an article on the English penny-a- | pry 
liner, notes some of the unconscious humors of | 
In England, as among us, the jour- | 


journalism. 
nalist of a certain type depends upon verbosity 
to fill his column, and upon pompous diction to 
| afford it color. With him, terseness is a literary 
crime. <A bad fire is always a “terrific conflagra- 
tion,” a fight is a “desperate struggle,” and fire 
and water respectively become “the devouring 
element” and “the watery grave.” 


But occasionally he produces a real gem of 
unconscious humor. The report of the murder of 
a man named Ducan once contained this amazing 
statement: 

“The murderer was evidently in quest of money, 
but luckily Mr. Ducan had deposited all his funds 
in the bank the day before, so that he lost nothing 
but his life.”’ 

Another liner writes, in reference to a street 
accident: 

“The unfortunate victim was taken to Guy’s 
Hospital, where he now lies progressing favorably 
although he is sedulously attended by the resident 
surgeon and some of the leading members of the 
medical staff.” 

The writer’s meaning was by no means plain, 
but it can easily be unriddled. He had intended 
to say that although the man had been so terribly 
injured as to require the services of several 
doctors, he was progressing toward recovery. 

A Glasgow fm pf contains this equivocal state- 
ment concerning a shipwreck : 

“The captain swam ashore, and succeeded in 
also saving the life of his wife. She was insured 
in the Northern Marine Insurance Company, and 
carried a cargo of cement.” 





“VITAL IN EVERY PART.” 


“A woman has nine lives, like a cat,” says an 
old English colloquial saying. The following 
| “Personal,” published by the Literary Digest, 
justifies the quaint proverb: 


A wizen, shaky little lady, apparently about 
seventy years old, filed her claim in the Madrid 
pan office the other a: This was Maria 

ouisa Yunigo, the heroine of Punto Brava. She 
is only thirty-nine. She lived with her famil 
on her Cuban estate, when the insurgent chief, 
Quentin Bandera, attacked the place. 

Her people, including her husband and two 
sons, were ali killed, and the insurgent leader 
tried to make her cry, “Cuba Libre!’ (Free Cuba!) 
standing beside eir bodies. But she only 
shouted, “Viva Espaiia!” (Long live ~~ gh 

When Bandera beat her, she attacked him 
tearing out one of his eyes. She.was then sons 
with a machete, her ears were slit to get her 
diamond earrings, and dozens of wounds were 
inflicted upon her. She was left for dead, but the 
Spaniards, who arrived soon after, found her 
heart'still beating, and she was revived. 

Two similar cases are known in South Africa 
where two young girls r@ceived seventeen and 
nineteen spear-wounds respectively, yet lived to 
be grandmothers. Such women recall Milton’s 
words: 

Vital in every part 
Cannot but by anni 


not as frail man, 
hilating die. 


CURIOUS BLUNDERS. 


Librarians and booksellers know from daily 
experience the curious blunders made by those 
who ask for books. A London publishing house 
notes in a book these blunders, and among them 
are the following: 


“Worcester’s Diseases of the Colander” was 
asked for; “The Worcester Diocesan Calendar” 
was what was required. “River Frozen, Silent 
Gold and Unstepped Lands” was demanded; the 
book wanted was Rev. Frazer’s “Silent Gods 
and Sunsteeped Lands.” “Play Actress,” by 
Crockett, Pseudonym Library, was turned into 
“Play Actress and Cricket in the Pandemonium 
Library.” ‘The Boy Hero,” by Walsham How, 
was wanted, but the collector asked for ‘“‘The 
Boy Hero of Wal stow,” and the same genius 
turned “Frondes Agrestes” into “‘Bounders and 
Heretics.” 





NAMING THE STREET-CAR. 


| Grammarians—and punsters—will be interested 

| in a little dialogue which is said to have passed in 

| Washington between Senators Vest, Quay and 

| Penrose while they waited near the Capitol for a 
street-car: 


The car swung around a curve a few blocks 
above. “Ah, there she comes!” cried Senator 
Penrose. 

Senator Gueq quickly corrected him. “You are 
wrong,” he said. “The proper way to put it is, 
‘There it comes.’ ” 

“Well,” laughed Senator Vest, “that just shows 
how easy it is for intelligent men to make a mis- 
take. You are both wrong. You ought to say, 
‘There he comes.’ ” 

The car was close to them by this time, and his 
companions saw that Senator Vest was right. 
It was a mail-car. 


COUNTER RUDENESS. 


An innocent-seeming midshipman who knew 
with how little consideration his class was re- 
garded one day reported himself for duty, on his 
first sea-going ship. The captain, a man of some 
six feet two, literally looked down on the boy, 
and said: 


“Well, youngster, so you’ve come to join?” 

“Yes, if you please, sir,’’ meekly responded the 

middy. 

“What is it? Same old yarn? Sent the fool of 

| the family to sea?” 

| “No, sir,” quietly replied the lad. “Ob no, sir! 

| Things have altered since your time, sir.” 

| “Go away!” roared the captain, and the middy 
flew below as fast as his little legs could carry 








“Sir,” said the master of Balliol, in his parting 
address to a distinguished alumnus, “your fellow- 
students think highly of you, I think highly of 
you, but no one thinks more highly of you than 
| you do yourself.” 
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Ges inn? | | 
IN* THE * KING'S *HIGH WAY. 


“But the narrow wer lay right up the hill, and the 
name of the way is called Difficulty.” 

Re py wee narrowly before him as he went, he 
spied two lions in the way.’’"— Zhe Pilgrim’s Progress. 








Hills in the highway of the King, 
And lions near the palace gate! 
Why must His child go sorrowing 

Along a way so desolate ? 
Is pain the heritage of love? 
r does our Father count it good 
By such a CrAgEY way to prove 
he lonely pilgrim’s hardihood ? 


Beyond the summit Christian found 
A house of blessing built for him ; 
The savage beasts he feared, were bound, 
And cowered impotent and grim. 
With him the ample loaf was shared, 
The clustered raisins on the board ; 
And delicately then he fared 
Who ate the banquet of the Lord. 


We may not brave the lion’s wrath, 
Or scale the mountain’s rugged crest ; 
But thorns beset the smoothest path, 
Aud fell forebodings pierce the breast. 
The way is plain, the way is strait, 
Whatever life and guy bring; 
And they who seek the City gate, 
Must do the bidding of the King. 


What though it cost some sorrowing 
To go as He would have us go! 
They only know, who love their King, 
How near the thorns the lilies grow. 
To each in loving providence 
He grants His comfort by the way; 
For service has its recompense, 
And they are blesséd who obey. 


OLA MOORE. 


ee 


“The Touch of a Vanished Hand.” 


We sigh for the touch of a vanished hand— 
The hand of a friend most dear 
Who has passed from our side to the shadowy 


and,— 
But, what of the hand that is near ? 


To the living’s touch is the soul inert 
at weeps o’er the silent urn ’ 
For the love that lives is our hand alert 
To make some sweet return” 


Do we answer back in a fretful tone, 
When life’s duties press us sore ? 

Is our praise as full as if they were gone, 
And could hear our praise no more ? 


As the days go by, are our hands more swift 
For a trifle beyond their share, 
Than to grasp—for a kindly helpful lift— 
The burden some one must bear ? 
We sigh for the touch of a vanished hand, 
And we think ourselves sincere; 
But, what of the friends that about us stand, 
And the touch of the hand that’s here ? 
JOHN TROLAND. 
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“The Spirit of the Universe.’’ 


ax 


N argument can be main- 
tained only when oppo- 
nents stand upon a 
common premise, from 
which they may proceed 
to a conclusion. This 
rule of logie coincides 
with the Pauline 
maxim, “Him that is 
weak in the faith re- 
ceive ye, but not to 
doubtful disputations,’’ 
or, as the margin reads, 
“not to judge his doubt- 

ful thoughts.”” An illustration of the benefit 

that may be conferred upon a “‘weak’’ brother 
by meeting him in the Pauline spirit is given in 
the Rev. Newman Hall’s ‘‘Autobiography.”’ 

The English preacher delivered a lecture on 
temperance to young men in Doctor Cuyler’s 
ehureh at Brooklyn, New York. In order to 
make clear the insufficiency of high education 
alone to save from moral ruin, he related the 
following incident, which we give mainly in his 
own words: 

“A young man of intelligent face and gentle- 
manly manners, but very shabby in appearance, 
followed me after sermon to the vestry of Surrey 
Chapel [London] in great distress. I asked him 
what had brought him into such a condition. 
He said: 

“The drink! I can’t keep from it. I’ve 
respectable relatives, but all they give me—cash, 
clothes, watch—all goes for drink. Tell me 
what to do!’ 

“1 told him that for him total abstinence was 
essential, and that I was an abstainer in order to 
encourage such as he. I signed the pledge again 
for him to follow, which he did. I then said: 

“*But we must pray for help.’ 

“He said he did not believe in God, yet he 
knew the Greek Testament and had ‘coached’ 
men at Oxford for bishops’ examinations! He 
only believed in the Spirit of the Universe. 

“*T said I believed also, and so we could unite 
in prayer. We knelt down, and I prayed to the 
Great Spirit of the Universe to pardon him and 
help him to conquer this temptation. 
tears he said, ‘Oh, that my mother had seen this 
signature, to make her death more happy !’ 

““At the close of my lecture to the young men, 
a middle-aged gentleman, with an elegant young 
girl on his arm, came up to speak to me. ‘You 
do not remember me? I’m that young man, and 
this is my daughter. I’m editor of one of the 
journals here, and a member of the Episcopal 
church; and I wish you would call on my wife 
and see our happy home, made so by God’s 
blessing on your counsel.’ 

“T called next day, and took tea with him and 














With 
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| his wife and daughter. There was an unmistak- 
able atmosphere of refinement and domestic 
| happiness in the little circle, that pleased me 
| greatly. Not long afterward [ read of his funeral, 
| attended by many literary and other friends, in 
| token of the respect in which he was held.” 
| If Doctor Hall, instead of stepping down as 
he did to the young man’s plane of belief, had 
lectured him on pantheism, there would have 
been no mutual prayer, and perhaps no rescue. 
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Rosa Bonheur. 


Rosa Bonheur, the great artist, is now a hale 
and handsome old lady of seventy-seven, still 
passing much of her time out-of-doors among her 
friends the animals, in the grounds of her beauti- 
ful estate in the heart of the forest of Fontaine- 
bleau. In the course of her remarkable career 
she has displayed many traits and tastes more 
commonly associated with the maseuline sex than 
with her own. Her physical vigor, her high 
courage, her interest in hunting, her love for 
horses, dogs and wild beasts, the half-manly 
costume she early adopted to meet the require- 
ments of her work—all these have been roughly 
classed as masculine. Perhaps they are so; but 
they have not therefore made Mademoiselle 
Bonheur an unwomanly woman. 


Her guests pronounce her a charming hostess. 
She is kind and sympathetic, her manners are 
[iooeme, although abrupt, and she resents any 
mputation that her career has rendered her 
tactlessly rude or rustic, 

She confessed recently to her feminine satis- 
faction in having, while visiting at the court of 
the Empress Eugénie, disappointed the malicious 
gape of that overbearing great lady, the 
Princess Metternich, who was on the lookout for 
her to make some awkward slip. 

In her youth, however, as she gaily admits, she 
was an extreme type of tomboy, brought up to 
delight in the companion- 
ship of her father and = 
brothers, detesting all the 
usual tasks of girls, and 
caring little for their pleas- 
ures. At one time, when 
her brothers went to school 
next door, their master, 
seeing her idle, offered to 
take her, too. 

“So Lentered his class of 
boys with my_ brothers, 
Auguste and Isidore. I was 
not in the least abashed to 
have only boys for my |, Rosa: 
companions during the (————_—_Berrewr) 
hours of recess, which we 

spent in the garden of the Place Royale. I was 
quite able to hold my own in all the games.” 

Five years later, on the death of her mother, 
she was placed—she, of all girls!—as an apprentice 
with a dressmaker, Madame Gaindorf. } aturally, 
she did not long remain there. Her next oecupa- 
tion was to color simple designs for a friend of 
her father’s, Monsieur Brisson, whose business 
was to paint heraldic devices. 

“Tn this way,” she says, “I earned a few sous— 
poor little earnings, of whieh I cannot now think 
without emotion. What an eccentric creature 
was dear Madame Brisson! The mother of three 
| boys, she was disconsolate never to have had a 
| daughter—her dream. To lessen the disappoint- 
| ment she nicknamed her boys with girl names— 
; in the home circle, of course. My chum, best 
friend and closest companion, her youngest son, 
answered to the name of Elenora.” 
| An odd comradeship, surely, of boy-girl and 
girl-boy! The madcap Rosa was next sent to a 
— boarding-school, from which she was sent 

ome in disgrace for having slashed the heads off 
the owner’s best rose-bushes with a stick while 
conducting a desperate charge in the garden 
come & sham battle in which she had induced 
the other girls to take part. Shortly after, she 
oo to paint in earnest, and had entered mod- 
estly and obscurely upon her destined career, 
although she was not quite the conventional girl, 
even then. 

“T gave lessons to the Princess Isa Czartorisky,” 
she says, “but I should add, we wasted half*our 
time in sliding up and down the polished floor of 
the long gallery. Certainly it was true, what my 

randfather had often remarked to my mother, 

ou think you have a daughter! What a mistake! 
Rosa is a boy in petticoats!’ ” 
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General Henry’s Scars. 


The face of Gen. Guy V. Henry, the military 
governor of Puerto Rico, is disfigured by many 
sears. Through each cheek there is a bullet-hole, 
the bridge of his nose is broken, and the left eye 
is dull and colorless. A correspondent of the 
Washington Star tells how the general lost his 
eye and received those honorable scars. 


To the men who served with Henry in 1873 each 
scar eg of a ey oe in the famous 
expedition against the Sioux in the Big Horn 
and Yellowstone country. Colonel Henry was in 
charge of the second battalion of the Third 
Cavalry. One June morning, while the troops 
were camping for breakfast in a little ravine, 
the out-pickets rushed back with the startling 
= that the Sioux were coming in 
oree. 

There was barely time to sound “Boots and 
Saddles” before the heights about the valley 


utes a pitched battle was in progress, the Indians, 
of whom there were several thousand, coming 
— from the ridge in a series of desperate 
charges. 

At the height of the combat one part of the 
American line, under Captain Vroom, was pushed 
out beyond its support and was being punished 
severely, the Indians petting between it and the 
main body. Colonel Henry, seeing the pers of 
his brother officer, sent his command pellmell to 
the rescue. 

Just as they swept upon the Indians with 
uplifted sabres, a flying bullet struck Colonel 

enry in the face, tearing through both cheeks, 
| breaking the bridge of the nose, and completely 
| severing the left optic nerve. 

The force of the wild rush carried him on, but 

| he was seen to sway in the saddle. A trooper 

| near him called out, hoarsely, “Are you struck, 

| sir?” Gripping the pommel tightly with one 

| hand, Colonel Henry tried to wave his sword. 

|“On, on!” he gasped. “Charge!” Down under 

| the galloping hoofs of the combatants he lurched, 

yak n an instant was lost to sight in the swirling 

| dust. ‘ 

| The fall of their leader caused a temporar 

| panic among the soldiers, but they soon rallied 

| and after driving off the Indians, they searche 

| for the colonel. He was found at last, covered 

| with blood, but as they tenderly picked him up, 
ony saw that life still remained in the bruised 

| body. 

| He was placed upon a blanket in the shade, and 





swarmed with the savages. Within twenty min- | 


then that one of the other officers condoled with 
him, saying, ‘Colonel, this is too bad. It is too 
bad!” The gallant Henry, barely able to articu- 
late, a simply: 

“Tt’s nothing, Jack. It’s what we are here for.” 

It was long before he recovered, but when he 
finally returned to active service, he carried with 
hin indelible proofs of gallantry and daring. 


os 


Invocation. 


Sweet Patience, wilt thou walk with me to-day ? 
Perhaps, by trying to keep step with thee, 

I can with clearer vision see the way 
To vanquish strife through thy humility. 


ANS. walk with me! till I can overcome 
hese many cares that fret my spirit’s flight; 
So my worn soul may rest at set of sun 

And peace enfold me as a dream at night. 


FANNIE BARNES. 
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Coffee-Raising in Puerto Rico. 


Coffee-raising, although the leading industry of 
Puerto Rico, is still carried on in most primitive 
fashion. When the bean is planted, slips of some 
quick-growing plant are set out to furnish shade 
the first year, and small trees are planted to 
afford a more permanent shelter for the future. 
The coffee-plants come into bearing the second 
year, but are not in their prime until the fifth. 
The pickers come in October,—whole families, 
from father and mother to youngest children,— 
and work from early dawn until dusk. The 
earnings, even of the head of the family, are 
seldom more than fifty cents a day. 


The outer pulp is removed from the coffee-berry 
by a roller studded with hobnails, revolving in a 
case just —— enough to allow the kernel to pass 
while the pulp is scraped off. 

The process of drying is still extensively per- 
formed by the heat of the sun, large cement floors 
being laid, on which the coffee is spread in shallow 
heaps. In one town the entire public square is 
leased every week-day to a a dryer. A hun- 
dred men file out every morning to spread the 
coffee, and the approach of a shower sons itates 
a scramble that could be duplicated only on a 
New England farm in haying-time. 

The skin or hull, which envelops the kernel, is 
removed by machinery as simple as the “pulping- 
mill.” The coffee is then rotated in great cylinders 
with a little blued water, which imparts the color 
and polish demanded by the French markets, 
peer a of the Puerto Rican product is 

n 





ed. 
Picking over by hand, and sorting according to 
grade, make the coffee ready for the shipper, to 
whom it is brought on pack-mules, over almost 
impassable roads. 
he advent of American enterprise will doubt- 
less stimulate the coffee industry in Puerto Rico, 
and will certainly introduce the product for 
consumption in the United States. In quality it 
is said to be equal to the best mixture of Java 
and Mocha, and its price is much lower. 
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A Misunderstanding Averted. 


The engineer who lays out a railroad dislikes to 
move a stake when it has once been driven. If 
| he thinks he is right he will fight or quit, but he 
| hates to compromise. In “The Story of the Rail- 
| road” Cy Warman cites a characteristic anecdote. 


| Once, when the present chief engineer of a 
Western railroad was locating a line in Missouri, 

he was asked to change the stakes, and refused. 
| After the stakes had been set, a young; unshaved 
| man appeared and asked that the ro: be “moved 
over a bit.”’ 

“The road cannot be changed,” promptly 
ace the engineer ; “this is the best place for 





The man went into a house, got a rifle, came 
out, and pulled up the stakes. The indignant 
engineer started toward him, but was intercepted 
by an elderly woman. ¢ 

“Can’t you move your road over a little piece, 
mister?’”’ she asked. 

“I don’t see why I should,” responded the 
engineer. “My business is to locate the line, and 
you can call on the company for damages. What 
does that young blackguard mean by sitting there 
on a stump with a gun?” he angrily demanded. 

“That’s Nip—he aint no blackguard. That’s 


Nip my son.’ : 

“Well, I’ll nip him if he gets funny.” 

“Oh, no, you won’t. I aint afraid o’ that,” said 
the woman. “What come over me when T seen 
you starting for Nip was that p’r’aps you had a 
mother, and how bad she’d feel to have you come 
home that way.” 

“What way?” 5 

“Well, if you persist in driving them stakes 
there, sy om go home dead.” 

“Loo here, do you think I’m to be bluffed by 
that ruffian?’ 

“Nip aint no ruffian,” said the woman. “You 
see, we’ve always lived here,—Nip was born here, 
—an’ when the grurillas come an’ called out paw 
an’ shot him, we buried him jist whar he fell, an’ 
we've a kept it as a reservation, an’ Nip 
he’s determined you sha’n’t disturb it, that’s all.” 

“Then you don’t object to the railroad?” 

“Lord 0’ mercy, no! We want the road, but we 
don’t want you to disturb paw’s grave.” 

“Come,” sa e engineer, “‘let’s go and see 
| swan ” said th i “Tet? d 


i 7? 
When they had come up to the stump, the big 
| engineer held out his hand. Nip took it, but kep 
| his Cn on the stranger. 
“Here it is,” said the woman, touching a low 
stone lightly with her foot. 
“T see,” said the engineer. ‘We can miss that 
| easily enough.” 
| He moved a mile of road. From_ that day 
| forward until the road was finished, and long after, 
| the widow’s home was the stopping-place for the 
engineer. 





| 


| 
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Dog and Monkey. 
The Duke of Hamilton had a favorite bulldog, 
| called Dumpling, who used to accompany his 
master on his daily walks or drives. One day, 
| however, the duke left Dumpling at home, and 
| took a younger dog with him. From the moment 
| that Dumpling saw his rival get into the carriage 
and drive off he refused to eat, and began to pine. 
A dog-doctor was summoned, but failed to 


detect any symptoms of illness. At length he 
| asked whether anything unusual had happened 


| then told him how, for the first time, Dumpling 
| had been left behind by his maste 


doctor. “The poor fellow’s heart is broken.” 
Dumpling never recovered from the blow to his 
| affections, and in a short time died of grief. 
|. Sir George Ouseley gives a remarkable instance 
| of a similar sensitiveness displayed by a monkey. 
| The animal was a pet of the captain and a favori 


r. 
| “IT can do nothing for him!” exclaimed the | 
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Sir George out as ambassador to Persia, but like 
all his species, was full of mischief. 

One morning the monkey lashed the ship’s goat 
to the tackle of a gun, and milked her into a stiff- 

lazed marine hat. The captain, who caught him 
n the very act, My orders that for a week no 
one should pet the monkey or in any way take 
the slightest notice of him. 

The monkey went about wistfully seeking the 
attentions to which he had been accustomed, but 
none of his old friends had a word or look for him. 
His most coaxing and engaging airs failed to 
attract the least attention. 

For two days he bore his punishment, but on 
the morning of the third, finding himself stil! in 
disgrace, he sprang upon the bulwarks, and 
placing both hands over his head, gave one pitiful 
ery, and then leaped into the sea, and was see, 
no more. 

Such exquisite sensitiveness on the part of 
dumb animals certainly constitutes a powerful 
claim on human sympathy, and entitles them to 
kind and considerate treatment at the hands of 
those to whom they offer their loyal affection. 


2 
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All the English He Knew. 


A strange war experience happened to Lieut. 
J. G. Ord, one of the brave men who went into 
their last battle before Santiago. In an Indian 
campaign, when he was a sergeant, he was 
detailed to carry despatches from General Miles 
to an officer commanding a body of troops which 
had been stationed a long distance away to head 
off the Indians’ retreat. Sergeant Ord had to 
ride across the desert alone, at the risk of being 
caught by the Apaches. 


He rode from sunset till midnight. Then he 
was startled by what sounded like a human voice. 
He told himself it was but the crunching of the 
sand beneath his horse’s feet. He rode on, but 
again the sound came to him. Then he dismounted 
and listened. As a result of that listening he 
took off his blue army shirt, tore it into strips, 
and wound them about the hoofs of his horse. 

Leading the horse, and with his carbine ready 
for action, he advanced cautiously, and soon was 
able to gather that there was a voice, and that its 
owner was singing. By and by the sounds resolved 
themselves into the words, “Oh, how I love 
Jesus!” Out there in the desert some one was 
singing the well-known hymn. 

e soldier suspected nae IY He hobbled 
his horse, and throwing himself flat on the ground, 
proceeded to crawl toward the spot whence the 
sound came. After crawling for more than an 
hour, he came to where an Apache sat in the 
middle of some cactus-bushes, singing at the top 
of his voice, “Oh, how I love Jesus!” 

Having watched the Indian long enough to be 
sure that he was alone, the soldier covered him 
with his carbine and rushed at him, ordering him 
to surrender. The Apache threw up both bands 
and made the sign of peace, all the while singing 
lustily, ‘Oh, how I love Jesus!” 

hen the Indian was conducted to General 
Miles’s camp, and communicated with by means 
of an interpreter, it was found that he had been 
sent by the Apache chief to say that the Indians 
were ready to treat for peace. 

He was the only one of his perty who could 
speak a word of English, and all that he knew 
was the one line, ‘Oh, how I love Jesus!” This 
he had learned from a missionary. : 

Lieutenant Ord used to say that the listening to 
that refrain, repeated over and over again in that 
Me journey through the desert, was the strang- 
est experience of his military life. 
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More Pucker Than Poison. 


An amusing story once told of Professor Packard 
of the Theological Seminary of the Episcopal! 
Church in Virginia goes to prove that an intimate 
knowledge of Hebrew.roots does not of necessity 
imply an acquaintance with the entire vegetable 
kingdom. 


Professor Packard had Fa to Virginia from 
New England, and naturally it had never been 
his fortune to see persimmons growing. J 
One day, as he was ss along, he noticed 
some most tempting fruit, of a beautiful light 
orange color. Its appearance was so much in its 
favor that Professor Packard picked and took a 
liberal taste of what was in reality an unripe 
persimmon. ; 
The poor professor instantly jumped at the idea 
that he was poisoned. hile his face was con- 
torted with anguish and fear he was overtaken 


A two of his colleagues, who anxiously inquired 
what was the matter. ‘ 
“Don’t talk to me,” groaned the victim, “but 


let me go home and die in the bosom of my 
family!’ ; 

As may be supposed, the professor soon discov- 
ered that he had not taken a fatal mouthful, in 
spite of his feelings; but the Sener of his 
piteous request gave the faculty, including him- 
self, many a g laugh in later days. 


——__10 





The Doctor’s Servant. 


Calino, the French “Mrs. Partington,” does tot 
amuse so much by the confusion of his words a> 
by the quaintness and unintended plainness ot 
his remarks. He entered the service of a well- 
known doctor, who, after Calino had been buying 
hay for his horses for a while, made up his mind 
that the hay was worthless. 


“That is very poor hay that you’ve been buying, 
the doctor complained. . 

“But the horses eat it, sir,” said Calino. 

“No matter; it’s bad hay.” Til 

“Yes, sir,’ said Calino, respectfully. il 
change it. I know you are a much better judg 
of hay than the horses are!” 4 - 

One — the bell rang, and Calino came I. 

“A patient has arrived, sir,” he reported. 

“An old patient or a new one?” asked thi 
doctor. . . 

“New one, of course, sir,” said Calino. * The 
old ones never come back!” ae 

Calino admired very much the beautiful 
of a lady among his master’s patients. ancl 

“Ah!” he exclaimed. “Her teeth are as fresh 
and sound and white as a new-born baby’s 


teeth 


—__—<¢»—___—_ 


DURING the holidays a Boston firm 0! “eon 
publishers received by mail a request for ~ 
entitled, “Who is your Schoolmaster? ‘ 
“Edward Eggelson.” “The Hoosier 5e200r 


. ; | master” was promptly forwarded, and it proved 
to disturb the dog’s routine of life. The servant | Teak. 


to be the desired Another firm of ne 
sellers received a request for a book on oh - : 
etikette” that would “learn a lady how to )ehay' 
in fasinable sowsiety.” 


AN old Cornish woman, who had prosperes rol! 
small beginnings, was asked how she had got “ 
so well. “Ah, you see, sir,” said she, mer 

ople be allus thinking of what they do want: 

ut I and my old man, we be allus thinking 


| everything possible was done to aid him. It was | with the whole crew of the man-of-war which took | what we can do without.”—Frchange. 
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CHILDRE 


May. 
Leap-frog and marbles and jubilant noise, 
Humming-tops, bieyeles, dear little boys, 
The pink and white banner each orchard unfurls, 
Violets, robins, and dear little girls, 
Sunshine and fragrance, a long, happy day— 
All tell us a beautiful secret—’tis May. 

ANNA M. Prat. 
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The Word That Kit Cadarperes. | 


Kit was the children’s horse. She had been | 
promoted to this position of responsibility and 
dignity partly as a recognition of her years of 
faithful service and partly because of her gentle | 
temper and good sense. No one understood this | 
better than Kit herself. Therefore, to show her | 
gratitude and her appreciation 
of the pleasant places into which 
her lines had fallen, she became 
even more gentle than ever with 
the children, and never showed 
the least impatience, even when 
they were a little thoughtless, 
as the best of children sometimes 
are. 
Not that she ever gave up to 
them when a difference of opinion 
arose. Kit understood as well 
as any one that older people are 
always right, and she was many 
years older than any of the 
children. The children were 
accustomed to drive in an old 
phaeton which was so broad 
and low that there was no 
danger of upsetting. Often in 
the long summer holidays they 
were allowed to start early in 
the morning for an all-day play 
in the woods. 

There was a beautiful wood 
about five miles from the town, 
and in its depths was a most 
enticing cave which seemed to 
have been made especially for 
playing games which the children 
had made up from story-books, 
from Seott’s “Tales of a 
Grandfather,” or the “Arabian 
Nights.” The girls did not find 
it quite as exciting as the boys; 
still, it was rather good fun to 
be a captive princess and to be 
rescued, and all that sort of 
thing. 

Kit was always left more or 
less to her own devices. The 
boys always went through the 
form of hitching her to a tree. 
As long as it pleased her to stay 
tied, she remained where she 
was put. But when she once 
got the idea into her head that it 
was too sunny, or that there was 
a particularly desirable clump of 
grass anywhere else, Kit untied 
herself and departed in search of 
adventures on her own account. 
The children complained of this 
habit, but their father, who knew 
Kit well, only laughed, and told 
them they must learn to tie a 
different sort of knot. 

When it came time to go home 
for tea, or if she thought it was 
coming on to rain, Kit always 
turned up. She would return to 
the place where, by courtesy, she was supposed | 
to be tethered, and whinny loudly until some | 
one came. Then she would turn her head in 
the direction of. home and walk slowly, giving 
the loiterers plenty of time to overtake her. 

Sometimes it happened that the children were 
not quite ready; but Kit did not wait. She 
would continue to jog along slowly, and it always 
ended in the loiterers having to run smartly to 
catch up. Once they all agreed not to mind Kit, 
and she went home alone. But the children’s 
father told them that he would not trust them | 
away again unless they came home when Kit | 
Was ready, as she knew best. 

Another grievance that the children had was 
that Kit had her own ideas about the proper 
Sait that was suitable for her to adopt when they 
were driving. Nothing would persuade her to 
80 off a slow trot or a fast walk. Pleading, 
ne and even an occasional blow with a 
their ‘oa woe alike ineffectual. But when 
different was with them, things were quite 
mee He did not have to touch the lines. 
es a simply lean back comfortably, and 
. Ait, puck-a-shee-tee-pee!”” and Kit would | 

Y as if pursued by the furies, 
The children begged and implored to be taught 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


and write on it, ‘Don’t ever tell,’”’ or ““Remember 
our secret.”” Of course you don’t write down | 
what it is that you are not to tell, for you might | 
lose the paper and then—you wouldn’t have any | 
secret, because some one would find it and read it. | 
After you have written on the paper, you roll 
it up and tie it with narrow ribbon, any color 
you like. You can carry it in your pocket, or 
pin it on your dress. Florence and I pinned ours 
on our dresses, for we wanted all the girls to see | 


- a P ¢ ‘ > s < _ 
i ws Ca a eg ; 
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that we had a secret. 
We wore them to school, and the girls all | 


looked at us and nudged each other; but we} 
the meaning of this mysterious word which had | didn’t care. We knew something that they 
such a magical effect. But their father only | didn’t. I kept thinking about our secret—the 
laughed, and told them that it was a secret that | part that couldn’t be written down, you know— 
he and Kit shared, which could never be | all the morning, and thinking what a nice secret 
divulged. it was. 

And the strangest part of it all was, that! But in the afternoon we had a new teacher, 
although the children often tried the spell in | for our own teacher was sick, so I didn’t think 
secret, ‘* Puck-a-shee-tee-peet,”” as they pro-/| so often about the secret. After school Florence 
nounced it, did not seem to affect Kit at all. | and I went home together, and mamma said I 
Sometimes she would turn her head and look at could go over to her house and play. 
them out of her mild old eyes as if she wondered Before we began to play, we thought we would 
what they were trying to say. | look at our secrets, and each see what the other | 

It was not until the children had grown a good | one had written on the squares of paper. 
deal older that they discovered that it was the| Mine said, “You must never, never tell,”’ and 





sound of their father’s voice that Kit knew and | Florence’s said, ““Don’t you ever, ever forget.”” | 
loved, and that it was not that she really under-| As we read them, each of us looked scared for 
stood an unknown tongue and the awful word, a moment, and then we burst out laughing. It | 
**Puck-a-shee-tee-pee!’’ 


HENrRy Dick. | Was very funny, for neither of us could remember | 


‘ 


Nat s to (rack. 


DIVIDED WORD. 
A poet may, in the 123456789 of his brain, 
123 456789 he can neither describe nor explain. 


2. 
HIDDEN WORDS. 
Coins and Their Countries. 


1. While the man was in the garden marking 
off the beds, a young crow no larger than a black- 
bird yh him curiously. 

2. After reading the poem, he pronounced ita 
lyric. Still, 1 rather think he was mistaken. 

3. The little girl can adapt the dress of her 
doll, a recent purchase, to any nationality. 

4. What was stranger, many of the people saw 
nothing remarkable in the occurrence. 

5. All Bible readers agree, certainly, that 
Shadrach made one of the three cast into the fiery 
furnace. 

6. There was in the menagerie but one bear, 
and that wasacub. Apes, orang-utans and lions 
were numerous, 

7. The medicine was to the maj. a panacea for 
all his ills, and he was completely enthusiastic. 

8. The air on the mountain was so light, we felt 
as if floating in ether. Landscapes of rare beauty 
in the valley, the property of Loringer & Bates, 
met our gaze. 

9. Our way lay through some ginseng lands, 


| but before we had gone far, things became so 


threatening, we returned. 

10. In deciding upon the hunt, the boys were a 
unit. Ed states that. the greatest difficulty was 
in obtaining beagles, or hunting hounds. : 

11. The island of Cyprus, Siam and India were 
countries in which we anticipated some trouble. 

12. In diagnosing the disease, a physician in 
Peru, peer of any in his profes- 
sion, pronounced it the result of 
poison. 

13. Wild with fear, the chief 
ran, certain of death if captured. 








A Franciscan monk guided him 
to an asylum. 

14. Frequently during the peru- 
sal of the book, I was impressed 
by the author’s solemn views of 
ife. 


3. 
THE BIRDS’ CALENDAR. 


First the gnos-wrapsor sings 
clear, 
While the snow-drifts linger near. 
Then the segee northward fly, 
Like a wedge along the sky, 
And the “roin is heard to sing, 
Surest sign of coming spring. 
Then the frickle you may see 
Knocking at the old oak-tree, 
And the /utter softly sighs 
Underneath the April skies. 
The first ieroo you may hear 
Wh n the first new leaves appear, 
And the act-drib next is seen 
When the trees are clad in green. 
Last of all there comes, amid 
Sweet Mayflowers, the ghimmun- 
brid. 





4. 
RIDDLE. 


On lofty mountain me you'll spy, 

Towering as if to touch the sky; 

On little birds you see me, too, 

Of black, or white, or red, or 
blue. 

To give you just the slightest 
clue, 

I'm longed for by the parvenu. 


5. 
ANAGRAMS. 
Inventors. 


Larger ax; hale bald men. 
Mat saw jet. 

Less of a bummer. 

0 is a wheel. 

Run for bottle. 

So, open her nest egg. 
Why, tie line. 

As 0. reached glory. 
Tom, call Sue. 

Lucy fried stews. 

M. heard choir. 


6. 
A BUNCH OF KEYS. 


A key for the poultry-yard. 
A key for a race-track. 

A key for a hand-organ. 

A key for the servants’ hall. 
A key to ride on. 


Te 
CHARADES. 
I. 
In the old colonial first 
Many a busy matron last; 
Oft have we the tale rehearsed 
Of our fathers’ glorious past— 
Ilow my whole they proudly 





wore, 
While their wrongs they bravely 





‘“SEE HIM MAKING HIS HOUSE!” 


what the secret was! We thought and thought, 
“The white lamb is pretty—I'll choose that,” | the longest time, and tried to help each other to 
The farmer's baby said. | remember, but it was no use. I couldn’t think 
And he answered, “Pet, you shall have her,* what it was that 1 must “never, never tell,”’ and 
And patted his darling’s head. Florence couldn’t think what it was she was 
hea te. — es — — lamb,” “never to forget.” So that was the end of our 
sessions " erode ion ' secret ! May W. CLYMER. 
But all of the time they were talking, 
Close to a blackberry-vine } Powe 
The old mother sheep lay thinking, | 
Till at last she bleated, “ ’Tis fine 
That children should be choosers, 
But I wonder what lamb is mine!” 
M. L. B 


Owners. 


A Great Surprise. 
A great yellow sunflower grew so tall 
It looked right over the garden wall. 
“Bless me,” cried he, “what a marvellous sight! 
Wonderful meadows to left and right; 
And a hill that reaches up to the sky, 
Our Secret. | And a long, straight ne where the folks go by. 
Florence and I had a secret. We promised | ’Twas lucky for me that I grew so tall 
each other never to tell, and I’m not going to | As to see the lands that lie over the wall. 
because—well, I’ll tell you why afterward. | I hadn’t the faintest idea,” said he, : 
Our secret was a very pretty one. Florence’s | “How much of a place the world might be!” 
part of it was tied with blue ribbon and mine | tape 
with yellow. They looked just likethe diplomas | 
the graduates get when they leave school in| A DEAR little friend of mine, whose father is | 
June, only of course the secrets are very small. | a physician, was administering shoe-buttons to 
I will tell you how to make a secret. First | her doll, calling them pills. ‘“Here,’’ said she, 
you agree what is to be your secret, then you | “take one every five years, and if you don’t | 
take a. piece of white paper two inches square, | feel better in an hour, I’ll come back.” | 


—_————_+0e——— 
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bore. 
Il. 
I have a second, she is fair to see ; 
But oh, my whole she is! It troubles me. 
My first she will not take, but still her own, 
L often wish her I had never known. 


111. 
A lovely young first was my second one day, 
And called a young M. D. just over the way. 
He came and he saw, fell in love heart and soul, 
For Cupid, from ambush, launched his fatal 
whole. 
IV. 
My first are those in righteous paie who go, 
My last the farmer does with plow and hoe. 
Now guess on this, and rub your puzzied poll. 
I trust your efforts will not be my whole. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1.1. 4and3. 2. 6, 12, 24and 48. 

2. Empress Josephine, John Tyler, William 
Bradford, Frederick the Great, Mrs. Jefferson 
Davis (daughter of President Taylor), Sebastian 
Cabot. 

3. 1. Flam, boy, ant—flamboyant. 2. Pond, err, 
us—ponderous. 3. Car, a, van—caravan. 4. Muff, 
fin—muffin. 5. Chant, I, clear—chanticleer. 6. 
Inn, tea, rye, or—interior. 

4. Spring Pi. 

The brown buds thicken on the trees, 
Unbound the free streams sing, 

As March leads forth across the leas 
The wild and windy spring. 

Where in the fields the melted snow 
Leaves hollows warm and wet, 

Ere many days will sweetly blow 
The first blue violets. 
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A Lone CruIsE.—Rear-Admiral Howison’s 
flag-ship, the Chicago, has started from New 
York on a long cruise, during which she will fly 
the American flag in waters where it has not 
often been seen ona ship of war. She will go 
around the continent of Africa, steaming through 
the Mediterranean to Port Said, through the 
Suez Canal and the Red Sea, down the east 
coast of Africa to Cape Town, up the west coast 
to St. Helena, then to Rio Janeiro, from there to 
the Barbados, and thence to New York, making 
a cruise altogether of about 20,000 miles. 

A CurRtous Omission.—Congress at its last 
session authorized the building of 12 new war- 
ships, but the Navy Department is embarrassed 


by the discovery that no appropriation was made | ® 


for beginning the work. ‘This omission will 
impede the letting of contracts, unless with the 
understanding that the contractors shall be paid 
when the appropriations are made. 

EXPORTS OF AMERICAN MANUFACTURES 
are increasing rapidly. In March they amounted 
to $1,400,000 for every business day, which is 
by far the largest average on record. A Phila- 
delphia firm recently took an order for 45 loco- 
motives for India, and the same firm is already 
building locomotives on orders from England, 
Egypt and Russia. The bridge over the Atbara, 
in the Sudan, is being put in place by a Philadel- 
phia firm, and another bridge company in Penn- 
sylvania has contracted to build 12 steel railway 
bridges for the Russian government on the 
Eastern Chinese Railroad. Exports of agricul- 
tural implements are 60 per cent. larger than 
they were a year ago. 

An ANGLO-RuUSSIAN AGREEMENT.—The 
British and Russian governments have signed a 
formal agreement, the purpose of which is to 
avoid friction in any questions growing out of 
their policy in China. The terms of the arrange- 
ment are not made public, but it is understood 
that Russia agrees to recognize the supremacy 
of British interests in the Yang-tse Valley, while 
England engages not to interfere with Russian 
privileges in Manchuria. Such an arrangement, 
whatever its precise terms may be, tends to 
promote the peace of the world. 

THE NEw INVENTION of wireless telegraphy 
was recently tested in a way to show its practical 
utility. The Goodwin Sands light-ship, off the 
English coast, was run into by a steamer during 
a dense fog, and was in danger of sinking, when 
the crew sent a message without wires to the 
South Foreland lighthouse, 12 miles distant, 
and tugs were immediately sent to their relief. 

Tue First TorRNADO of the present season 
swept through Kirksville and Newtown, Mis- 
souri, on April 27th, and caused great destruc- 
tion of life and property. About 300 houses 
were demolished, and 75 persons were killed. 

NAMING REGIMENTS FOR STATES.—Prom- 
inent Kansas men are so proud of the record 
which has been made in the Philippines by the 
Twentieth Kansas Regiment that they are urging 
the desirability of having a Kansas regiment in 
the regular army, and of naming regular army 


regiments from the state where they are recruited. | 


Something like this is done in the British army, 
and the states would follow their soldiers with 
more interest if they were in a regiment bearing 
the state name than they can when their identity 
is lost in regiments known only by numbers. 

A REVIVAL OF RAILROAD-BUILDING is 
one of the signs of increased prosperity. During 
the years from 1893 to 1898 there was little 
extension of American railroads. Last year a 
little more than 3,000 miles of new track was 
laid, and this year the construction seems likely 
to reach 5,000 miles, for 4,000 miles are already 
being built or are contracted for. At this rate the 
opening of the new century will find the United 
States with nearly 200,000 miles of railroads. 

A CORRESPONDENT who has heard of postal 
savings-banks asks the Companion to name the 
benefits that might follow their establishment. 
Although it scarcely answers his question, it 
suggests one argument for the postal savings 
system to say that such banks were instituted in 
Great Britain at a time when the regular savings- 
banks seemed to offer indefinite security, and 
were therefore somewhat out of favor. Our 
own savings-banks possess the public confidence, 
but unfortunately there are states in which no 
savings-banks exist. If postmasters in these 
States, for instance, were authorized to receive 
small sums on deposit,—the British postmasters 
accept a shilling or more,—it cannot be doubted 
that a good deal of money which now is wasted 
would be laid aside for a rainy day. Depositors in 
the postal savings-banks would probably receive 
a low rate of interest. The principal argument 
for postal savings-banks is that they would tend 
to promote thrift—the one virtue, perhaps, that 
Americans as a people conspicuously lack. 
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Address COLFAX CO., South Bend, Indiana. 


Print “ov, np 





Mees saved pa rales 
printing for ot for rr Beg 4 fora 


KELSEY & OO. tate. Gee 


We Give BOYS AND GIRLS 
Bicycles, Watches, Cameras, Rings 


and other valuable presents, or liberal cash p: 
miums for ome < ag German Ink Tablets ( Nive 











colors for 10 ce ). A new ot ad and some- 
thin; i sells. a ot i to every No money 
We start you in business. Sendus your name 


and address and we will mail you (postage paid) two 
dozen kages. When sold send us the money and 
we wil forward the pre mnium you select. We trust you. 
Give the business a trial and write us to-day. 

GERMAN INK TABLET CO., Burlington, Vt. 


BEECHAM'S| 
PILLS bezizeten,-” 


10 cents and 25 cents, at all drug stores. 


20th CENTURY os, 


Bicycle and Driving 
HEADLIGHTS. 
Use the 1899 
Models. cas 
Prices Low to Sell Millions. 
CATALOGUE FREE. 


20th CENTURY MFG. CO., 17 Warren Street, NEW YORK. 
DON'T SEW ON B BUTTONS! 
Bachelor’s Buttons made 


| I 
“OB ue with: 


these nfastoners free on 
Box 78, W: 
































, Conn. 








Pears’ z 


What a 
soap is! 

It is the cheapest and 
best toilet soap in all the 
world. 


All sorts of people use it, all sorts of stores 
sell it, especially druggists. 


Hauthaway’s 


Russet and Pat. Leather 


Polish. 


Harmless, Roonaan, Easily 
ied with a Cloth. Pre- 


luxury Pears’ 
















Estab. 
1852. 


vents Shoes Cracking. No 
Lady’s Toilet Shoes mplete 


Polished ! 
day and Hauthaway’s F s Polish 
keeps Shoes like new. 


Sold Wherever Shoes Are Sold. 
By Mail, 15 Cts. Per Box. 


C. L. HAUTHAWAY & SONS, 
Boston, 
Try our Patent Leather Polish. 















Contra Shoe 8S, 


Gentiemen’s a 

Health=giving Shoes. ¥ 

Good fitting Shoes. ¥ 

Shoes that give you character. y 
Send for Catalogue free. 


Ratston Health Shoe Makers, 
Peet Mass. 










tL 


CHEW 


Beeman’s 
THE ORIGINAL 
PEPSIN 
CuM. 


Cures Indigestion 
and Sea Sickness. 


All Others Are tmitations. 





Vere rrvvveveervrvrvvweews 
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COMPANION. 


STAMPS! Album and 1899 illus. let free! Agts. wid. 
50%. 100 diff. stamps l0c. L. B. Dover & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


TELEGRAPH & TELEPHONES 


Mi a “for both 1 nob ay addres palcation. 
3 or ‘xree to an ess On a cation 
BUNNELL & Cortland’ St. fesnson, append N. Y. 


Easily Earned 


Bicycles, Watches, Sewing Machines, 
Furniture, Mackintoshes, Mandolins, 
Tea Sets, etc., etc., etc., earned by a 
few hours’ work introducing 
our High-grade Toilet Soaps among 
Ne money require Write 
of over one-! premiums and 






















Tor cataiorue a . 


lean ase 
BULLOCK, WARD @ 00. 320-332 Dearborn 8t., Chicago, Ill. 


WATCH AND CHAIN FOR ONE bay’ S won. 


Boys and Girls can get a Nickel-Plated 
Watch, also a Chain and Charm for selling 
Ui dozen Packages of Bluine at 10c. each. 

end oer full address by return mail and 
we will forward the Bluine post-paid, and 
a large Premium List. Nomoneyrequired. 


Bluine Co., Box 105, C d Juncti Mass. 


» FINE NEW 1899 BICYCLE $9. 


eget dng Any Fam od No deposit required, 
eritieally before 














You examine 


Lae acent, Tisst strict! re righ eda Deautitally 
BIG FREE BICYCLE CATALOGUE. 





Write for it today. We control our own factory, 
ify Ta veed con aed of cemeriy ew aot gone goes into our 


prices; other 
bicycles’ with onaan Ma HT TIR! 
Sei me | etiam 
—< 


ei Sates 















SPECIAL OFFER 72 


MAY 18, 1899. 
We Publish 
To Authors: A new book every day 
Manuscripts required. in the y 


Publisher, ii41 4 Fifth Avenue, 
> NEW YORK. 








PLE. You can earn either 

Wasches Gamner as, Sporting Goods, Musica! 
Instruments, Solid Gold Rings, and many 
other valuable premiums —the best that 
money can yo A outa 18 pkgs. Nationa) 
Ink Powder or Nati Bluine at lc. each. 
r mpakes 500. worth best ink or blu 







Each p 
ing. We ask no money. Send your nameandaddressanii 
we forward you 18 pkgs. with premium list and fu)! 
instructions. 
and ee premium. 


When you sell —s send_ money to us 





This e trus 
rite at ones. “for outfit. Address all orde Ts to ) 


VATIONAL INK CO., 197 La Salle 8t., Chicago. 











ARROW PASTE - SPREADER. 


eat 
PATENT APPLIED FOR, 


BETTER THAN A BRUSH. 

hang Fn gd es have mee & snonren you z never use a brush 
No. 1, 10¢.; 

k your Sattceee or order from 








LARKIN === 


pienel :4 Sly Se 
Com: —y eh a Mi 
and March 


SOAPS 


SEND for os bequattes booklet Sree. It 
to how to fret the ow 
Larkin Premiums ——™. 06.00 


pete se at 


BORATED™ 
TALCUM 


ENNENS;: 


Bold everywhere, or 
(thocrigital }Samplafres, Guamanp nm, TE Newark. N. J 








HOME STUDY 


LEISURE MOMENTS 


a to a study of our simple, Feet —_ von Linney a Penman- 

ip, Book-Keeping, Business F Law, Steno- 
sraphy—il fit es for the highest p = ~ ym trust and respon 
ility. A knowledge of one or more is an essential to a sucess! 


a in any business. Write for booklet, ee on in the World. 
Metrooolitan B: Monroe 


usiness College, | » Chicago, Ill. 

























Sale. We ship any- 

ii. Z : where, ¥- any one, on ap- 
proval and trial ‘without a centin advance. 

EARN A B YOLE by | belping we ag: - 


siitabov ona takes Laos Tia each town BIR EU 
Wheel be introduce thom. Write at Once BE USE ot ample 


B. F. MEAD CYCLE COMPANY, Chicago, Ill. 


Bevins 


**NEW ERA.” 
ert thi it! 
sounds like an electric 
bell To “ing it “push the 
utton.” Best ity bell 
— Loud, clear m' 
by dealers or sent -paid 
f r Fy! 00 f your rm Brest, it. 

BEVIN BROS. MPG. CO., 

Kast Hampton, Conn. 

OLDEST BELL MANUFACTURERS IN AMERICA. 
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FIRST AND LAST 
Solar 
Cycle Lamps 


Are an Unqualified Success 


Eoeriment $3.50 


tease and SAFEST. 
Burn Brightest and Longest 


BADCER BRASS M’F'G CO., KENOSHA, WIS. 



















Why : Not Save It ? 


—the middleman’s promt, 





Tailor Made Suit$4.98 










GA Jacket elegantly allk I! 
Silk j OS: ac “ “Fnaned ly «! med, eicirt 
Lined - Donre el ly mad jate = 


Kil-wool 1 Fine meen Ladies 
equal every wa: rt 
gre Suite. Choice of electric 
blue, ~ blue or blac 


SEND NO MONEY ‘sen. f 


— ee t 
with color desired; give cae anc id 
waist measure, length of skirt 
(down front) from skirtband to 
bottom and we'll send the suit by 
express C.0.D. and allow you to 
try it on before you pay a 
cent. If found just as repre- 
sented, a perfect fit and worth 
every penny of $10.00, then pay 
the express agent @4.98 and 
expressage. Pay nothing if 
unsatisfactory. 


THE SUIT 4 jmnate by expert 


——__- tailors over 
de:igns drawn “3 that king of 
lawies’ tailors, M. LaRochelle, from 
Dahl's Best All Wool Fast 
Color Ladies’ Cloth, famous 
everywhere for its rich soft 
——- one beautiful 
‘te The ‘Jacket is made in 
latest single-breasted style 
with tight-fitting back anc “ 
new fashionable sleeves, 


Jacket 

























ALL Wool mm 















is superbly trimmed with 
fine satin bands, artistically 
double — silk-stitched and 





beautiful colorings and exautaite a. The Skirt 

is oan lined, has new fan back, nobby welted seanis, 

is four yards wide ‘and hangs uuneted and stylish; from start 
to finish the suit’s tailor-made and worth fully $10.00. 


silty FOOLISH FIRMS S@vertise, Repellant 


**wool;”’ they 
All Wool as we do, but “ "wool i 











loth 
n't 













Fake to mislead “you 
Repellant cloth is } and half cotton, its 

Werte i their suits and ours, then Mate 
them. ite for our Big Free Bargain Catalogue o 
other Suits. Skirts, Capes, Sake, ete. 


THEH. LOUIS VEHON CO. 155-157 W.JacksonSt., Chicago, Ill. 








dealing this 
— 
but LS not, if tt S 
you money? We sell yi you 
]}/ Vehicles and Harness 
direct from factory 
at wholesale prices. 
We ship anywhere sub- 
to aaa nation and 





guaran: 
les of vehicles. 
harness is as g 
“pon, manufacturers of 
the world selling to 


wegutacese 170 s 
me of harness. Our 
for #12. We are the lar; 
J seen and vexelusivel : 

e consumer exclusive Send for f: 
Illustrated Catalogu Pee: ee 





All- 
Wool 
Remn 





will accumulate in our 













ELKHART CARRIAGE and HARNESS MFG. CO., 
Elkhart, Ind. 
A Chi Id’ Suit $1.90 
I $s UIT OI. 

ts of our Fine $2.00 and 

smear $1.90 

"t a t i wd nothing of the 

. ing and iintngs. Order today before 

ey a ANTS 

REM A TS large tailoring store—do 

stock recently we found on hand over 1,300 rem- 

nants, in each of which there was enough mater. 

to make a child’s suit. The cloths consisted of gen- 

ne impor all weol English enscimores 

in beautiful mixtures andn _a.check patterns very 

the cloth cost less than $2.00 and up to $3.00 a 

We made every Te ite knee pants suits (ieaces 

te fit beys » and now offer 

a tailored, perfect in fit and style and are guaran- 

ma teed fully Wo double “i 

MONEY but send this adv. 

: with choice of shade 

and pattern; give age WO State i? large or small for age and we'll 
before you pay one cent. If just as represented and worth double 
our price then pay —" mt $1.90 and express charges. Pay 
nothing if unsatisfactor, rite for tree cloth samples 
of sults for boys from 7 to 19 years old. 


hich was left over trom 

what we will we can’t avoid them. Upon taking 

# and Seotch cheviots—al! medium & dark shades, 

them forthe wonder note beet Aa 90. The suits are splen- 

send the suit C.0.D. by express, and allow you to try it on the boy 
The H.LOUIS VEHON C0.155 W. Jackson St.Chicago, Ill, 
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SEND ONLY ONE DOLLA? 


and this WATCH will be sent = you for 


examination. Stem 
wae Hanting 
altham movement guaranteed. 


, 22k. fine. 


We offer this #25. 00 outfit for 
$11.87; watch, chain and plush box. We also! 
agentleman’ 8 size heavy gold double sto ' 
ham watch of the famous “RO 
ade conoctally recommended by the W: * i 
These watches actually se! 
double “ne Price in some retail stores. Wé« 
perfectly willing that these should be exam! 
fore being pela for. and will send one or » 
to any address if #1 is sent to guarantee exp 
charges, which will be deducted from the pr 


J C140 Fulton St., New York City. 
ene. \ C1301 Washington St., Bestoa, Mass. 
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New Use FOR ALUMINUM.—With a pencil 
of aluminum indelible characters can be written, 
or drawn, on glass or porcelain, and when treated 
with hydrochlorie acid, the surface covered by 
the characters becomes etched. When the char- 
acters are not etched, but simply burnished, 
they exactly resemble inlaid silver. This property 
of aluminum was recently discovered by Mr. 
Charles Margot of Geneva, Switzerland. It is 
indispensable first to remove every trace of 
grease from the surface to be ornamented by 
polishing with chalk, else the aluminum will not 
take hold. Sinee the effect is only produced on 
substanees containing silicic acid, it has been 
suggested that an aluminum pencil would be an 
unerring detector of falsediamonds. Magnesium, 
cadmium and zine act in a similar manner, but 
their traces readily oxidize. 

AN ACCOMMODATING WATERSPOUT.—It 
is very rare that an opportunity occurs to make 

— a truly scientific observation 
— Of a waterspout. An Eng- 
- lish engineer, Mr. D. R. 
Crichton, had what is said 
to be a unique experience of 
this kind off Eden, New 
South Wales, last year, and 
his report has been published 
by the Royal Society of that 
colony. Fourteen complete 
waterspouts formed off the 
shore where he was at work 
with a theodolite, and he 
made careful measurements 
of them. The largest spout 
consisted of two cones, con- 
ee nected by a pipe- shaped 
spout. The top of the upper cone, which was 
inverted, was 5014 feet above the sea. Each 
cone was about 100 feet in diameter at the base, 
diminishing gradually until it merged into the 
spout. The length of the cones was about 250 
feet each, leaving 4500 feet for the length of the 
spout connecting them. 

A New STar.—Mrs. Fleming, of the Harvard 
observatory, has discovered a new star in the 
constellation Sagittarius. The discovery was 
made, not with the telescope, but with the micro- 
scope. The star had been photographed on 
eight plates taken between March sth and April 
29, 1898. Within that time it faded from the 
fifth to the eighth magnitude, and Professor 
Pickering reports that a photograph made on 
March 9th this year shows that the star is yet 
visible, having fallen to the tenth magnitude. 
Of six new stars which have appeared since 
1885, Mrs. Fleming has discovered five by means 
of photographs. 


DISINFECTING PAPER MONEY.—The Savy- 
ings-Bank in Brussels, says the Revue Scien- 
tifique, has recently adopted a process of steril- 
izing all bank-notes which pass through its 
hands. The money is exposed for several hours 
to the vapor of formalin. The Revue suggests 
that books lent out from public libraries should 
be similarly treated. 





BetTtER THAN D1amonps.—In Germany 
crystals of silicon-carbide, called carborundum, 
which are practically as hard as the diamond, 
are employed instead of small diamonds for 
ruling fine lines on graduated scales. It is said 
that they produce lines more evenly drawn than 
those made by diamonds. 

ADMIRAL MAKAROFF’s 1cE-BREAKER.— 
The ice-breaking ship invented by Admiral 
Makaroff, of the Russian navy, lately completed 
at Newcastle, has been completely successful. 
It has three serew propellers in the stern, and 
another screw for ice-breaking at the bow. 
Apparatus which permits the shifting of 150 
tons of water from one end of the ship to 
other, and of 100 tons from side to side, enables 
the navigator to change the lie of 
his will. It is said to have “cut through the 
thick ice of the Finnish Gulf as easily as a hot 
knife goes through butter.” On its way to 
Kronstadt it went through two and a half feet 
of ice at a speed of nine knots. 


produce such a flattening of the lumbar curve 
that a man may be an inch and a half shorter on 
the summit of Monte Rosa than when he is in the 
valleys beneath. The height of Monte Rosa, 
the second loftiest peak of the Alps, is 15,215 
feet. The cause of the shortening is partly the 
exertion of climbing. ‘The human staturealways 
diminishes slightly during the day. 

leva NAS KiLiine Lamss.—It has lately 
been discovered that the large iguana lizards of 
South Australia attack and kill lambs on the 
Sheep-pastures, They had previously been known 
48 depredators only in poultry-yards. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


A ease of bad health that R-I-P-A-N-S 

will not benefit. They banish pain 

ne prolong life. One gives relief. 

Note the wor I-P-A-N-S on the package and accept 
no substitute. K-I-P-A-N-S, 10 for 5 cents or twelve 


packets for 48 cents, may be had at any drug-store. Ten 
samples and one thousand testimonials will be mailed 
to Aby, padres ‘or 5 cents, forwarded tothe RIPANS 
CHEMICAL CO., No. 10 Spruce Street, New 
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Are you 
Interested 
In California ? 


See for yourself if all that is claimed 
for its climate and opportunities 

is true. 

The Santa Fe Route will make 

very low round-trip rates in late 
June and early July, on such liberal 
conditions that you may see not 

only California but any other portion 
of the great West. 

24 to 36 hours shorter to Los Angeles 
than any other route. 


ENV CCV V CCU SC CUCU CCCUWCCUWCCUU COU UCCUCCOWCCCUWCONWOCNWEO NUE 
vyvN 





vi 


Address General Passenger Office, 
The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, 
CHICAGO. 
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Columbia Bevel-Gear — 
Chainless Bicycle. 


“1, 
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Easiest running, cleanest, safest, mos 


Ye 


durable. Complete protection of running N 
gear from rain, mud and dust. The best \ 
N hill-climber and a delightful coaster. \ 
. \ 
Columbia and Hartford — 


Yj 
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Chain Wheels. 


The new specially’cut sprockets and 
hardened pin chain show better results 
under test than any other chain wheel 
mechanism. 


VD 
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\ NEW MODELS. 

\ Chainless, $75 ; Chain, $50, $35, $26, $25. 
\N inj of any Columbia dealer 

N or by mail for 2c. stamp. \N 
\ POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. — 








Save Your Hands 


and BEAUTIFY them 





‘TRADE-MARK ON EVERY WRIST. 
Forsale wherever RUBBER 
is sold ; or sent post-paid on 
receipt of é per pair, 
(Always give size used for kid 
love when ordering.) Patented 
and Manufactured as 

THE SEAMLESS RUBBER CO., 
Address C. _ jew Haven, Conn. 
Booklet showing the innumerable uses of 
the “‘NEARKID” Rubber Glove sent for 2 cents. 
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Big Reductions in 
Brass Band Instruments, 


Drums and Uniforms. Write for catalog, 
445 illustrations, FREE; it gives Band 
Music & Instructions for Amateur Bands. 


LYON & HEALY 40 Adams St., Chicago. 








The polish of quality 


RavenGloss 


rejuvenates the shoes of gentlewomen and the kid 

shoes of gentlemen, ‘* They'll look like new,”” 
For nearly a quarter of a century it has been the 

American standard of high-art excellence—a shoe- 

saver, care-taker, refiner, and dresser. 

“», THE RAVEN GLOSS MFG. CO. 
\ No. 71 Barclay Street 

New York City 


If your dealer hasn't 
it we'll send full-sized 
bottle by prepaid ex- 
press for the price, 25 
cents (in stamps). 
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Summer Suits 


*4. 


WE make to order per- 
fect-fitting suits and 
skirts, and can have them 
ready for you in one day 
when necessary. We should 
like to mail you free our 
Summer Catalogue of suits 
and skirts and a complete 
line of samples of materials 
to select from. We car 
a full line of fabrics in wool, 
linen and cotton, delight- 
fully cool for Summer wear. 
©. 662.—Piqué skirt in 
the newest cut, just the 
thing for Summer wear, 
trimmed around bottom as 
illustrated with several rows 
of tucks or straps, which- 
ever you prefer. We also 
make this skirt of denim, 
duck or crash. Price $3.50. 
Our Catalogue illustrates: 


Duck, Piqué and Crash Suits, $4 up. 
Duck, Piqué and Crash Skirts, $3 up. 
Special Sale of All-Wool Skirts, $4 up. 
Special Sale of Travelling Suits, $4 up. 
Extraordinary Values in All-Wool Tailor-Made 
Suits, Lined Throughout, $5 up. 
Bicycle Suits, $4 up. Bicycle Skirts, $3 up. 
We pay express charges everywhere. Write to-day 
for emg and samples; mention any particular kind 
or color of samples that you desire, and we will be glad 
to send them, free, by return mail. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 


0909090909209 
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Silver Leaf Lard. 

© Premium Hams. 

° Premium Breakfast Bacon. 

° Beef Extract. 

7 Jersey Butterine. 

Cotosuet. 


2 The choicest products of experience, 
expert care and skilful handling 
—wholesome, satisfying, pleasing 
— there’s a certainty of their purity. 


e Swift and Company, Chicago, 


Kansas City, Omaha, St. Louis, St. Joseph, 
St. Pa 
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provements. A brilliant polish is produced 
without labor, dust, or odor. 
three styles of package—paste, cake or 
liquid. Get the genuine. 

J. L. PRESCOTT & CO., New York. 


is the Modern Stove 
Polish, because it has 
all the latest im- 


There are 
















Girls’ 


Just send a Postal for Catalo 


among fa friends and neighbors. 75 lbs. for Boys’ or 


100 to 150 
50 Ibs. for a Waltham or Elgin Gold Watch and Chain; 25 Ibs. 
for a Solid Silver Watch and Chain; 7 Ibs. for a Nickel Watch 
and Chain; 10 Ibs. for Crescent Camera, Solid Gold cme or pair 
of Lace Curtains; 45 Ibs. for Queen Kitchen Cabinet, China 
Tea Set or Brass Bedstead; 6 lbs. Small Clock, Typewriter or 
Electric Battery. Hapress Prepaid. 

LIBERAL PLAN AND TERMS. WRITE TO-DAY. 


W. G. BAKER (Dept. Y), Springfield, Mass. 





spe. Order Sheet, 
Price List, Etc., and then sell 


Baker’s Teas 


cycle ; 90 Ibs. for Youths’ or Maidens’ Bicycle ; 
s. for Ladies’ or Gents’ High-Grade Bicycle. 
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Normandie Plush 


For Recovering 
Chairs, Couches, 
Divans, Etc. 


Contrezxeville Mfg. Co. 
“Tam delighted with the 
Normandie Plush | pur- 
chased from you. With it 
I have made my old chair 
look like new. Your il- 
lustrated Catalogue is a 
beauty and such a 
help in selecting de- 
signs and colors!” 


LNA SISISI SIS. 


ITS 
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Iiustrated Catalogue in E 
“mm FREE, | 


We sell the? 
Normandie ¥ 
*lushes } 
direct from \s 
the loom and 
save you \% 
money." 

p 

TRY US. & 

k 

" R 
CONTREXEVILLE MFG. CO., Manville, R.1. |: 
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It’s just as sure as stitch 
or seam 


And holds the gown as 
tightly, 
In motions rapid or 
extreme 
Or movements that go 
lightly. 


See that 


hump a | 


The DeLong 
Hook and Eye 


Ricnarpson & DeLonc Bros., Mfrs., 
Philadelphia, Pa., U.S. A. 





The “*Mossberg”’ 
TIRE BELL. 


No springs nor clockwork to 
operate its striking mechanism. 
Instead of such devices that 










Patented 
March 28, 
1899. 


constantly get out of order and 
that wear out rapidly we have 


Two Hammers 


standing upright inside the 
bells. These hammers are 
thrown upward by the 
action of the revolving 
knuckle-shaped axle carry- 
ing the friction wheel. They 
strike the bells a sharp, 
quick blow, and immedi- 
ately drop down, leaving 
the bells to vibrate freely, 
thus producing the loud- 
est, clearest, most musi- 
cal tones possible. The 
bell is placed directly in 
front of post over front 
wheel (or on rear wheel 
if preferred). Operated by means of a slight cord con- 
necting with a small latch on the handle bar. 


The Slightest Touch Rings the Bell. 


Nothing to Get Out of Order. Never Rattles. 

. No. 1. Mossberg Chime, . 75 cents. 
Prices : No. 2. Single Gong, - 50 cents. 
Sent direct from factory, mail post-paid if your 

dealer hasn't them. Ask him. 
FRANK MOSSBERG CO., 640 Atwells Ave., Providence, R. I. 
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BLUIN 


+ The Great Bleaching em 
NN 
Bluing and Purifier. oink 
It will not settle, 
It will not streak, 


Nor injure the clothes. 
Cannot freeze or be spilled 


A 10-cent package 
will blue the 
laundry of the 
average fam- 
ily for four 
months. 



















THE MOST EXTENSIVELY ADVER- 
TISED BLUING IN THE WORLD. 
Sold everywhere or sent by mail from 
Sactory for 10 cts. in stamps or silver. 

e 
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2 BLUINE CO., Box 105, Concord Jct., Mass. 5 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is 
$1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub. 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for fiteare a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-office Money-Order, 

ank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. Itis 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who sen 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find _— name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against aying, money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. enewals of subscriptions 
to the Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








HODGKIN’S DISEASE. 


VERY serious, but fortunately 
somewhat rare, form of anemia 
is the affection commonly spoken 
of as Hodgkin’s disease, although 
it has a long list of other names 
of Latin or Greek origin. 

It is a disease of slowly pro- 
gressive course, an early and 
almost constant symptom of 
which is an enlargement of the glands in the neck 
and beneath the jaws. Sometimes the beginning 
may be marked by a swelling of the glands in 
the armpits or in the groin instead of those in the 
neck; and in very rare cases the lymphatic glands 
are not involved at all, the spleen seeming to bear 
the brunt of the disease. 

In such a case the spleen increases in size. 
This produces a feeling of weight in the left side 
just under the lower border of the ribs, and there 
may even be a very perceptible swelling in that 
part. 

Most frequently the spleen and the glands are 
both enlarged. At the same time the patient 
grows anzmic; he is pale and sallow, the skin is 
rough and usually dry, although there may be 
profuse night sweats, and there is more or less 
swelling under the eyes and about the ankles. 
The swelling comes and goes, but is seldom so 
great as to suggest dropsy. 

Nosebleed and hemorrhages from the stomach 
or bowels are of very common occurrence in this 
disease. Fever occurs irregularly, being some- 
times continuous and leading the physician to 
suspect the presence of typhoid fever, while at 
other times it comes on in attacks of longer or 
shorter duration, like malarial fever. 

The sufferer complains of great weakness and 





a sense of languor; he becomes short-breathed, | 


and has palpitation of the heart on making the 
least exertion; his appetite is poor, and what 
food he takes is digested with difficulty, and he is 
tormented with dizziness, ringing in the ears, 
indistinctness of sight, and more or less severe 
headache. 

The disease may be acute, lasting from one to 
several weeks, but more commonly it is chronic 
and very slowly progressive. 

It is a serious malady, but is not always fatal, 
and in some cases a complete cure has been 
obtained. The greatest care must be paid to the 
patient’s diet and hygienic surroundings, and 
tonics are to be given as required. 


Qe 


A PLUCKY LION-TAMER. 


Although the business of a “lion-tamer’”. is 
commonly a hollow mockery, the lions being 
completely cowed and the danger nothing, it 
occasionally happens that the business offers 
opportunity for real intrepidity and the greatest 
presence of mind. 

It was the part of one “Bronco Bill,” in a 
menagerie which was giving a performance at 
Leeds, England, not long ago, to enter a cage 
containing two lions and a lioness, and to put 
them through certain movements. The lioness 
is said to have been particularly dangerous, and 
to have killed a trainer at Antwerp two years 
before. 

Following his usual programme, Bronco Bill 
entered the cage at half past eight in the evening, 
with only a stick in his hand. The two male 
lions growled at him, but when he brandished his 
stick, they skipped about the cage. Then he 
stepped out of the cage, and returned in a moment 
to do the same with the lioness. 

She met him at the door, full of fight, plainly 
intending to prevent him from entering. He 


sought to drive her back, and she struck at him | 


with her paws. He hit her on the head with his 
stick, and then she rushed at him, sending her 
claws through his scalp and inflicting a bad 
wound, 

She was half in the door, and Bronco Bill was 
afraid she would get through and menace the 
audience; for although there was a safe railing 
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|or barrier outside, there would certainly be a 
| panic if the lioness forced her way out of the 


cage. The man fought on, therefore, with his 
stick, although the lioness sunk her claws into 
his thigh, and threatened to seize him with her 
jaws. He yielded her no space. 

Attendants now rushed to the rescue with iron 
rods, which they forced through the bars of the 
cage. Bronco Bill stood to his work. Fora few 
minutes the issue seemed doubtful. The lioness 
succeeded in forcing her head and shoulders out 
through the door, and pinned Bill against the 
jamb; but he did not propose to let her get 
farther. 

Finally the attendants, with their rods, forced 
the animal back into the cage, and the door was 
closed and locked. Bronco Bill was bleeding 
profusely from the wound in his head; he was 
taken to the infirmary, and his wounds were 
dressed. 

He was by no means satisfied with the result, 
for in a sense the lion had been victorious. She 
had not been “put through her paces,” and might 
feel that she had put the presumptuous “tamer” 
to rout. 

As soon as his wounds had been dressed, there- 
fore, Bronco Bill insisted upon reéntering the 
cage. This time he was more successful. The 
lioness rushed at him with open jaws, but he 
thrust his stick into her mouth. At this she 
recoiled, gasping, and Bronco Bill seized the 
moment. Darting inside the cage, he discharged 
a couple of pistols, which, although empty of ball, 
had the effect to terrify the lions. The lioness 
rushed wildly about the cage, and the tamer’s 
triumph was complete. He then withdrew, amidst 
the cheers of the audience. 


SENSIBLE WOMEN. 


The, day has almost gone by when men and 
women feared to turn their hands to any useful 


workers are found among the highest classes. 


We read of Mademoiselle Valentine About, the 
eldest daughter of the well-known French nov- 
elist, starting a school of ery for pene 
and amateurs in Paris. Edmond About was one 
of the most popular writers in France during the 
Second Empire, and earned large sums of money; 
but he left no fortune, and his daughter, being a 
wise woman, decided turn her talents to 
account, and join the ranks of money-earners. 

The world is fast drifting away from the time 
—not so very long ago—when a lady was enjoined 
to lift Lays ry or ines than a teacup. Now women 
believe that their hands were made for use—even 
royal women. Itis said of the Princess Louise, 
Duchess of Fife, who lives her own quiet life 
among the hills beyond Braemar, that she does 
her own errands, like the wife of a laborer. 
Modestly dressed, she enters a village shop, makes 
her purchases, and carries them off to her car- 
riage as if she were doing part of her day’s work. 

A lady, visiting at Braemar, was in the village 
bank, and was astonished to hear the banker 
address as “Your Royal Highness” an ordinary- 
looking lady, with a parcel under her arm. 


NUMERAL NAMES. 


In view of the abundance of material from which 
to select and the illimitable field of invention, 
there seems to be no good reason for descending 
to the numerals to designate towns and villages 
| in this country, yet there are at least thirteen 
| post-offices in the United States that possess 


| no other official name than that of a common 


| numeral. Here they are: 


Seven, Tennessee; Fourteen, West Virginia; 


| Fifteen, Ohio; Sixteen, Montana; Seventeen; 
| Ohio; Thirtynine, Alabama; Fortyeight, Tennes- 
| see; Seventysix, Kentucky; Seventysix, Missouri; 





| Seventysix, pan a hk pe Eightyfour, Pennsyl- 
| vania; Eightyeight, Kentucky, and Ninetysix, 
| South Carolina. 


| _ This list does not include Quarter, Tennessee; 
| Duo, Tennessee; Duo, West Virginia, or Nine- 
times, South Carolina. 


NOT SO POOR. 


A coaching-party was passing through a bleak 
stretch of New Hampsbire country on the way to 
a@ mountain resort. The coach halted at a water- 
ing-trough opposite a dilapidated old house, and 
the tourists indulged freely in comments on the 
dreariness of the spot. 


“T pity the people who live here!” said one 
young woman, in a tone unwisely clear. “They 
must be as poor as poverty. Look at that foe 
full of boulders and that discouraged meadow!” 

“Well, now, ma’am,” came a voice from the 
doorway, in which suddenly appeared a lank man 
in overalls and a bright red shirt, “I’m not so 

or as you think. I don’t own this land. I’m 
est a-hirin’ of it!” 


VASTLY DIFFERENT. 


As will be seen, it makes a great difference 
how one uses the muscular resources at one’s 
command. 


A member of an athletic club, after swimmin 
the length of the large tank in the basement o: 
the institution, came out puffing and blowing, 
apparently exhausted. 

“You don’t manage your breathing right,” said 
the swimming instructor. “It ought not to tire 

ou so. As to the upper part of your body, 
neluding your arms, you use exactly the same 
muscles, and in very much the same way, in 
swimming as in sawing wood.” 

“No, sir!” gasped the swimmer. ‘When it 
comes to sawing wood, I use the muscles of some 
other man.” 





HIS MEASURE. 


A very slight knowledge of politics will enable 
| the reader to see that the following bit of pleas- 
|} antry, found in the Indianapolis Journal, is 


| mathematically correct. 
| “Pa,” said little Tommy, “what does the poper 
mean by ealling Mr. Jones an eight-by-ten politi- 
cian 
“I think, my boy, it means he is not exactly 
square,” replied Tommy’s father. 


work lest they should lose social standing. The | 
world is beginning to respect the worker, and | 





COMPANION. 


For the teeth use “Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- 
ceous Dentifrice.” The only sure preventive of deposits 
of injurious matter on the teeth. (Adv. 


1 STAMPS, Album & List PREE! 100 diff. stamps, fine, 
only 10c. Agts. wtd. 50%. C. A. STEGMAN, St. Louis, Mo. 


American 


Waltham 
Watch 


movements are to- 
day more perfect 
than ever and far 
cheaper. This 
trade mark specially 
recommended — 
“RIVERSIDE — 
will last a life 
time and is within 
the means of 
every one. 


For sale by all retail jewelers. 


‘The Perfected American Watch,’’ an 
illustrated book of interesting informa- 
tion about watches, sent free on request. 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCH Co., 
WALTHAM, MASS. 
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This Davenport Sofa 
of birch, mahogany finish, or of oak in antique golden 
or old English. Upholstered with the famous Java 
silk floss, a clean and elastic filling, excelled only by 
erty velvet. Elegant, stylish, up-to-date ineveryrespect. 
is the price. Entirely new 1899 de- 
signs of Davenports, Morris chairs, 
' furniture on application; at less 
price than goods of equal quality 
are sold for elsewhere in America. 
is made of solid oak 
with quarter - sawed 
writing bed; hand- 
rubbed finish, high 
roll; full panel back; 
and knife proof cur- 
tain; automatic lock 
on all drawers; filing 
and two index files ; 50in. long, 30 in. wide and 49 in. high. 
is the price. Write for office fur- 
niture catalogue, No. 1, showing a 
ns bles and chairs at lower prices than 
ever before quoted. 
THE TOBEY FURNITURE CO., Chicago, Ills. 
Largest makers of Fine Furniture in America. 
for free PAPER of 
beautiful designs direct from man- 


is 6 feet long, 2 ft. 7 in. wide, 2 ft. 5 in. high. Frame 
very best long horsehair drawings. Covered with lib 

couches, leather goods, and parlo: 
This 
oak front, top and 
two arm-rests; dust 
boxes for pigeon holes 

complete assortment of desks, ta- 

Established in 1856. 
r cent. 








and save 25 
nts Want 


KAYSER & 


ALLMAN, 
1214-1216 Market St., Pa. 


Phila., 
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They’re 


Wet Weather 







Are made from the best wheat flour, so 
they’re body building food. They’re 
skillfully baked so as to be palatable. 


are never 
from your grocer. 






Won’t 
Harm 


/ 





Uneeda Biscuit— 
theonly biscuit of which 
this can be truly said. 
It’s the package, a new 
5 cent air tight, dust 
proof, moisture proof 
package,that keeps these 

wonderful new biscuit up 
to the highest grade 
through all weathers. 


Uneeda 
Biscuit 























never heavy or ‘soggy, so they 
indigestible. Order them 
















ULTRA 


Shoe Pe 


A light and stylish boot, cool and 
easy to the foot. A ‘perfect fitter, 
made from finest material in the most 
approved manner. Light turn sole, 
fairly narrow toe, opera heel. A 
thoroughly reliable boot that be- 
comes any foot. 


$2.50 


Our Free Catalogue is 

the handsomest ever 
issued. Shows you latest styles and 
fancies in spring aud summer foot- 
wear — magnificently illustrated. 
Free for a postal. 


A of your dealer—if he will not 
supply you with the “Ultra,’’send 
us his name with your order direct 
and $3.50 (money-order, draft or 
personal check), and we will send 
you the shoes at once, delivery 
charges prepaid. State plainly 
size and width wanted. 


MOORE-SHAFER 
SHOE MFG.CO., 
201 MAIN STREET, 


BROCKPORT, 
N. ¥. 


Per Pair. Made 
in all stvics, 
one price.... 



































Popular 
Summer 


Shoe. 


STYLE 
606. 


‘| 
| 





Tt will 
pay you 
to look for 
this Trade- 
Mark, branded 
on the sole, wo- 
ven on top band. 
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300 STAMPS, #3'sen,antiaihiifacat Miter: 
POULTRY, | EGGS & PLUMAGE, wit Send vcc 
ipe for the bei Powder on eart ae 
chicks need it e B DIMAN, Box 35, HO’ ox, 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


STA M PS ! For the next 30 days we will make 
8 ‘eo on orsign stamps at 

the rate of 60%, a mps at 50% on approval. 

NASHUA STAMP = neh S watts Block, Nashua, N. 


Lowell Textile School. 


THOROUGH gag td IN AL 
BRANCHES OF THE TEXTILE inpusTRY. 


Falt Term Gpean October 3, 1899. 








Taught Frastionty 
d offices s eunolied 
the 


withoperators 

ALBA Ess 
COLLEGE, Alben, N. 
Y. Send for catalogue. 


AGENTS WANTED 


to demonstrate the s eoriost Ae our 
pruee Wet AGB EauEe 
Bits whe We tne AND HOUSE, 
LANTERNS in every town and city in 
New Gneinnd. Easy , experience un- 
pencesar q ‘Liberal discounts. a‘. ~ r 
pa culars and unoccupied territory. 

4 ', 304 Washington oe Boston, Mass. 





Regi now. Catalogue free on application to 
WM. W. CROSBY, Principal, Lowell, Mass. 





EUROPE. 


Seil from Boston on one of the 
New Twin-Screw Passenger 
Steamers of the 


Dominion Line 


For Queenstown and Liver- 
pool, S.8. NEW ENGLAND, 11,600 
wk S. S. CANADA, 9,000 tons; 
S. S. DERBYSHIRE, 7,000 tons. 
For descriptive matter, plans and 
dates of suilings address, 
DOMINION LINE, 103 STATE STREET, BOSTON. 









BOYS and GIRLS send us your name 
and address, we will send you one doz- 
en boxes of Rushforth Hair Curling 

Pins. When you have sold them to your 
trends at 15 cts. each, and sent us the 
money, $1.80, we send you a Nickel Plated Watch 
and Chain free. No money needed to start with, 
Address Rushforth Pin Co., Box 44, Lawrence, Mass. 


PROMOTES 
HEALTH 














SEND FOR 
ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE 


BOSTON BRANCH, 
69 TREMONT STREET. 








The Life of Your Stove}; 


depends upon the stove lining? If 
tn there’ s a hole or bad crack in lining 
giving the fierce heat direct access to 
he oven front, it will soon warp and 
burnjthe oven plates and ruin the best 
stove made! A few cents’ worth of 


CHAMPION 
STOVE CLAY 


will repair this hole or 
crack in a minute and save 
‘our stove. This is a com- 








ination of powdered fire- 
clays and plumbago. Mix 
with waterand use like mor- 
pet orcoment. Any onecan use 
nece a box on yhand. It’s 
elie Buy it of stove-deal- 
rite us if he hasn’t it. 


BRIDGEPORT cRucmaye CO., Bridgeport, Ct. 


“Blue Label” 
Soup 











will save the dinner if all else fails. 
A good soup is half the meal. “ Blue 
Label” is always the best 
Twenty varieties. To be had of your grocer. 
CURTICE BROTHERS CO., - Rochester, N. Y. 














BUBIER'S LAXATIVE SALZ 
50: & 


PER 


CURES 


(onstipation BOTTLE 


50 
DOSES 





YOUR DRUGGIST SELLS IT 


Bubier_ Laborator Con 1 Lynn, Mass., i 





xa send free their valuable booklet, * How to 
re Consti pation,” with testimonials. 
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THE NEW 
COMPANION 
SEWING 
MACHINE. 


“The NEW COMPANION SEWING MACHINE 
purchased weatter in 1893 has given satisfac tion 








and is now, after almost six years’ use, appar- 
ently as good as ever.’ 
rs. W. P. Rick, Virginia, Il. 


“The NEW COMPANION SEWING MACHINE 
purchased of you in 18% has been in constant 
use five yaers, and each year it is more than 
evident that the New Companion is the oe! 
of the fifty-dollar mac hines being sold by 
agents = here.” 

. G. MCCULLOUGH, Benson, S. C. 


“The NEw COMPANION SEWING MACHINE 
sent us two years ago has proved very satis- 
factory. In fact you have a right to advertise 
itas one of the best on the market. My wife 
is well pleased with it and would not trade it 
for any , 4 Cog: 

gq eg St. Charles, Mo. 


= “Nearly five years ago I purchased a NEW 
OMPANION SEWING MACHINE. My wife has 
used it continuously for the above Tength of ~ 
time and has never had any trouble in operat- 
ing it, and has been able to do all kinds of plain 
and fane y sewing. Iam perfectly satistied Pelt h 
iy investment, and ain sure no machine at 
double the money coule do any better work.” 
8. BACON, Richmond, Va. 


A Descriptive Circular 
Sent Free to any address. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 


ston, Mass. 
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ee Mr ee 


ico “My Mamma wants some 


MINUTE 
TAPIOCA 


Quick ! 
Company’s 
Come.”’ 


Just thething 3 
eee ies. a 


TR RAS 







ee 
Pe ee ee ee 


no soaking b tis 

ready for instant yt. 

Minute Receipt Book 

and samples of Minute 

Gelatine and Tapioca 
Jor 2-cent stamp. 


WHITMAN GROCERY CO, 


MY ww 


wew 











range, Mass. 
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“FINBERG’ S 
Menthol Inhaler. 


Kus Hocus oe: avin Usa 
Cotes BEb MULE SOB MEIN OS 





Instantly relieves a tired or aching 

head, influenza, sore throat, catarrh, 
asthma and hay-fever. 
Superior to anything in its convenience and 
especially effective asa curative. Cut shows two- 
thirds actual size. Carried in pocket just as you 
see it. No liquid. Lasts indefinitely. 


Sold by druggists or mailed for 
in United States postage-stamps. I 0 cts. 


JOSEPH FINBERG & CO., Dept. 4, Attleboro, Mass. 


e . 
This Luxurious Couch 
or a Morris Chair, Gold or Silver Watch, Ladies’ 
Rocker, Sideboard, Metal Bed and Springs, 
or Book Case and Desk. 








Given away with a $12.00 order of 


Mealine Soap. 


Tar Soap, Laundry Soap, Naptha-rine Washing 
Powder, Cleanall, Perfumes, Etc. Any com- 
bination you want. Special offer on a Bicycle. 
Keep what you want and sell the re&t. 
Premium shipped with Goap, 90 days for remittance. 


Send 4 cents in stamps for illustrated circular and 
cake of Mealine Soap or sample of perfume. 


MEALINE COMPANY, New Haven, Conn. 








CRESCO 


A good, 
easy, 
nice 
fitting 


Corset 


, that 4 
,cannot & 
» break 

> at 

; the waist. 


> Hip Lacin ne 

) which combined 

. make it fit ong 

figure 

2 with entire comfort 

> and render the usual 4 

> b ing at the waist line and hip impossible. 

, There is nothing in Corsetdom te compare with it. 
Ask your dealer for a CRESO®O, or w_ will send a 

) long, short or medium waist as desired, in white or 

drab, on receipt of price, $1.00, postpaid. 


MICHIGAN CORSET 0O., Jackson, Mich, 








ror the Complexion. 


i removes freckles, tan and moth patches 
like magic. Cures pimples, eradicates black 
heads, removes blotches. Restores oily, sallow 
skin to fresh, youthful brilliancy, and we warrant 
it not to be injurious. To prove the truth of all 
we claim for ROYAL PEARL we will send you a 


Small Bottle FREE, Charges prepaid. 


Try it and judge for yourself. Of course one 
smaii bottle cannot change a poor complexion toa 
beautiful one, but it will do enough to prove 
its wonderful virtues. If you have any of the 
above troubles 


We Can Help You. 
Hundreds whom we have helped say: “‘ It’s 
simply wonderful.”’ 
For sale at all Druggists. 


H. R. HALE CO., Hartford, Conn. 
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“A Medicine with a Mission.” 


L a box of Nervease headache powders 
in ket I can bid defiance to headaches. 
‘One ittle powder on my tongue and in five 
pinutes my headache is a thing of the past. 
$eenee, Editor of Dept. of < xrays and 
Recreation, “ Review of Review: 


Removes the cause and cures most Headaches in Five Minutes. Price 25 Cents. 


¥ 

* 

* 

* 

K 

*K 

* 

a 

: NERVEASE 
+ 

K ’ 

OK 

* All Druggists or Sent by Mail. 
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NERVEASE CO., Boston, Mass. 
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ufts College 




















Medford. Mass 
—— 

The Campus is on a hilltop, over- 
looking Boston Harbor and the City 
of Boston with its beautiful suburbs. 
It is both healthful and delightful. 


DEPARTMENTS: 


The College of Letters. 
Degrees A. B., Ph. B., and for 
courses in Biology »C hemistry or 
General Science, and in Civil, & 


neering, the Degree S, B. 

The Divinity School. 
Degree D. B. 

The Medical College. 
Located in Boston. Degree 
M.D. 

The Dental College. 
Located in Boston. Degree 
D. M.D. 

The Bromfield-Pearson 

School. 
A technical school for the En- 
ginegring Courses, and offering 
special two years’ courses. 

»} The Graduate Dept. i 
Degrees: Ph. D., A. M., C.E., 
E. E., M. E. 

Summer Schools. 

In Chemistry and Biology, in 
which credit is given towards 
Degrees. 

Men and Women are ad- 

mitted on equal termstoall 

departments of the College. 





Electrical or Mechanical Engi- %@ 














For Catalogue address 
PROF. F. T. DANIELS, Sec’y, Tufts College, Mass. 




















Mix in their food a small 

quantity of Sheridan’s Condition 
Powder twice a week, gradually 
increasing the amount until the 
pullets come to laying maturity. 


The SECRET 
of SUCCESS 


in raising poultry for profit lies in 
the use of Sheridan’s Condition 
Powder, as thousands can testify. 
In use over thirty years. . 


Sold by Druggists, Grocers, Feed Dealers or 
by mail. 25c. a package, 5 for $1. Large 
2-lb. can $1.20. 6 cans $5. Exp. paid. 


I. S. JOHNSON & COMPANY, 


23 Custom House St., Boston, Mass. 
Sample of the best Poultry Paper sent free. 
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Ladies’ Night 
at the Club revealed to 
my wife the superiority of 


Union Club 
COFFEE. 


I ve had to buy it for home use 8 
ever since. 


You Can Buy It Of Your Grocer. 


















facilities are limited. - 


Of all the events of a lifetime, class-day 
spreads require the daintiest refreshments. 


SQUIRES FHTAMs 


are delicious and sweet, however they 
are served, and do not become dry nor 
coarse when made into sandwiches. 


Squire’s Boiled Hams 


are a great convenience when cooking 



















































RT WAISTS 7448 
and MUSLINS «x 


& are dainty and beautiful % 

when light and fluffy, but un- 
tidy as can be when the stiff- 
ness has gone out of them. 
These goods will be doubly 
satisfactory if they are laun- 





















makes them 


It permeates the more thesemaely —_ ~ 
an any 


hold their stiffness r and resist 
other starch made. Try it and you'll see lo 
It requires no cooking and is equal to double the quantity 
of any other starch. 
‘ing Grocers everywhere in 10-cent kages \ 
5 a Send Sar Sample. - ome 
’ Patent Wawing Pad (worth 25c.) given for 3 Trade-Marks. 


‘> CELLULOID STARCH COMPANY, New Haven, Conn. 
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LUCCA OIL 
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LUCCA OIL 


Pure Olive Oil of the Very Finest Quality. 


For Salads, Table and 
Medicinal purposes .... 


Sold in Bottles and Gallon Cans by Leading Grocers. 








S. RAE & CO., Leghorn, Italy. 
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| Bread 






Shredded Wheat Biscuit Toast. 


Split the biscuit lengthwise into halves, toast to nice light brown, either in oven or over 
coals, being careful not to burn. If butter is 
a bite only at once. Here’s a ‘bread without flour,” delicious, nourishing, and the o' 
you eat it the better you like it. 

Any grocer can supply you with Shredded Wheat Biscuit. 
( Question,”’ which gives over 250 receipts for using Shredded Wheat Biscuit. 


SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY, WORCESTER, MASS. 








Without Flour—Every Meal. 


__ . Providing bread for each meal every day is a laborious task, especially 
in hot weather, and besides, bread~making is a pee | always, and house- 
keepers mhy well dread it! Furthermore, white is unfit to eat, even 
i though it be light; for in making the white flour the ¢ 
a wheat is rob! of its. most nutritive properties, and £ 
while it fills it does not nourish and is not the proper 
staff of life. Children fed on foods made from white 
flour, such as white bread, rolls, buns, doughnuts, pies, 
cakes, etc., have rickety bones, 
poor teeth, weak muscles, poor 
nerves, and lack brain power. 
These are the results of man’s 
way of living. Change off, 
Nature’s way awhile. 
Take your bread with Na- 
ture’s nutritive properties 
all in it, and raised without 
yeast. Try 
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used, put on cold, a little at a time—enough for 
ner 


We send FREE “The Vital 


JOHN P. SQUIRE & CO., Boston. 








gives a beautiful tint to 
linens, laces and goods that 
are worn and faded. 


Be sure that you get SAWYER’S. 








40 YEARS THE PEOPLE'S CHOICE 
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Speaking of Vanilla: - 


Many articles of food, otherwise pure, are made 
jurious, almost poisonous, by the voring Ex- 
u in them, for probably nine-tenths of 


the so-called 
fruits whose names they bear but are compounds 
imitate the taste of 


This is particularly true of Vanilla; the high 
cost of Vanilla 
manufacturers to place upon the market all sorts of 
compounds under this name—many 
tain no Vanilla at all. 

* 


Baker’s 4 
Vanilla. 


is made direct from the finest Mexican Vanilla Beans 


and we give it to you as we get it— . j 
Next time you need Vanilla or Lemon, Orange, Almond, Coffee, Chocolate, Rose, decline the 





“extracts” are made from the 
alcohol and water—made to 


uit. 


chemicals, chea 


ns prompting unscrupulous , ~ 
of which con- 


our own special ess, by which we secure the / 
nillaExtract in all of its native purity and strength 
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“just as good” kinds and insist on Baker’s. Sold by the best Grocers every where. 
Always in full measure bottles — no paneled sides. 


BAKER EXTRACT COMPANY. 
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